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PREFACE 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  electronics  trouble  shooting  reports 
by  the  Electronics  Personnel  Research  group,  Titles  of  other  re¬ 
ports  in  the  series  are  given  below, 

9.  A  Methodological  Study  of  Electronics  Trouble  Shooting 
Skill;  I.  Rationale  for  and  Description  of  the 
Multiple-Alternative  Symbolic  Trouble  Shooting  Test, 

A  description  of  a  new  type  of  test  format  for  meas¬ 
uring  trouble  shooting  skill,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
conception  of  trouble  shooting  on  which  it  is  based, 

10.  A  Methodological  Study  of  Electronics  Trouble  Shooting 

Skill ;  II.  Intercomparisons  of  the  MASTS  Tests,  a 
Job  Sample  Test,  and  Ten  Reference  Tests  Administered 
to  Fleet  ETs, 

A  report  of  results  from  two  forms  of  the  MASTS  Test, 
its  progenitor  Job  Sample  test,  and  a  battery  of 
achievement  and  ability  reference  tests, 

11.  The  AUTOMASTS ;  An  Automatically-Recording  Test  of  Elec¬ 

tronics  Trouble  Shooting . 

Mechanical  and  administrative  features  of  an  automat¬ 
ically-recording  version  of  the  MAST'S  Test  are  de¬ 
scribed,  Test  problems,  scoring  procedures,  and  a 
variety  of  applications  are  discussed, 

12.  An  Experimental  Battery  for  Measurement  of  the  Proficiency 

of  Electronics  Technicians. 

The  results  of  administering  the  AUTOMASTS  Test  and  a 
battery  of  nine  printed  electronics  tests  to  a  large 
sample  of  electronics  maintenance  personnel  from  the 
Pacific  Fleet. 

•  13.  Electronics  Trouble  Shooting ;  A  Behavioral  Analysis . 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  ways  that  experienced 
Electronics  Technicians  respond  in  trouble  shooting 
situations . 
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ABSTRACT 


Step-by-step  protocols  from  four  data  sources  are  examined 
with  the  objective  of  developing  a  framework  for  behavioral  anal¬ 
yses  of  trouble  shooting.  In  an  attempt  to  integrate  various 
facets  of  such  performances,  qualitative  segments  are  identified 
in  each  protocol,  and  reference  is  made  to  their  frequency,  posi¬ 
tion,  consistency,  and  behavioral  consequences.  Separate  treat¬ 
ment  is  given  to  special  aspects  such  as  redundancy,  errors,  time, 
and  action  rate.  Throughout  the  report,  attention  is  directed  to 
generalizability  of  the  results  to  different  kinds  of  electronics 
equipment  and  to  different  test  formats.  The  main  conclusions 
are  presented  in  a  series  of  summary  statements. 
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ERRATA 


Correction 

Footnote  19  should  read:  "Illustrations  of  radio  IAS 
categories  1-3  are  presented  in  Appendix  A,” 

Delete  Footnote  3h, 

Footnote  1*6  should  read:  "Negligible  relationships 
also  were  obtained  when  the  prediagnostic  count  was 
limited  to  checks  in  the  stage  where  the  first  compo¬ 
nent  was  replaced." 

Sentence  beginning  on  line  12  should  read:  "The 
stages  are  arranged  on  the  chart  from  top  to  bottom 
according  to  their  order  on  the  signal  path." 

Delete  from  bottom  line:  "This  figure  is  derived 
from  Appendix  Table  G," 

Delete  from  two  bottom  lines:  "This  figure  is  derived 
from  Appendix  Table  H." 

On  line  16,  following  semicolon,  text  should  read: 

"the  38  per  cent  original  popularity  drops  to  2l*  per 
cent  when  all  other  pulls  are  considered." 


ELECTRONICS  TROUBLE  SHOOTING: 


A  BEHAVIORAL  ANALYSIS 

SECTION  I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  study  of  trouble  shooting  behavior  has  become  increasingly 
popular.  Activities  associated  with  the  location  and  repair  of 
malfunctions  have  been  investigated  in  electrical  (29,  42),  mechani¬ 
cal  (15,  27),  hydraulic  (43),  electronic  (5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  17,  21, 

25),  and  other  types  of  systems.  Impetus  for  these  studies  has  been 
supplied  by  the  practical  urgency  of  providing  effective  maintenance 
for  complex  military  equipment. 

But,  in  addition  to  contributing  toward  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  maintenance  knowledge  and  abilities  in  order  to  satisfy 
immediate  military  needs,  the  study  of  trouble  shooting  is  intrin¬ 
sically  interesting.  It  represents  a  complex  type  of  directed 
thinking  in  which  there  are  tremendous  individual  differences.  It 
provides  an  opportunity  for  analysts  of  behavior  to  extend  and 
develop  methods  for  dealing  with  long  and  complex  activity  sequences. 
In  trouble  shooting  studies,  these  behaviors  are  elicited  under 
circumstances  which  permit  the  experimental  subjects  a  larger  re¬ 
sponse  repertoire  than  does  the  conventional  experimental  situa¬ 
tion.  Still,  the  situation  is  sufficiently  controllable  to 
permit  manipulation  of  relevant  variables  and  the  accumulation  of 
manageable  data.  As  a  result,  step-by-step  accounts  of  trouble 


shooting  suggest  many  intriguing  possibilities  for  behavioral 
analysis.  In  the  repair  of  electronic  equipment,  where  the 
underlying  functional  concepts  are  often  very  abstract,  these 
problems  of  analysis  are  especially  challenging. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present  a  behavioral  analysis 
of  electronics  trouble  shooting  accomplished  by  experienced  Navy 
technicians.  Previous  technical  reports  in  this  series  (3,  5,  20, 
21),  were  devoted  to  the  development  of  special  testing  vehicles 
and  scoring  methods,  with  the  general  goal  of  providing  criteria 
of  technical  competence.  During  the  course  of  our  investigations 
a  number  of  interesting  features  of  trouble  shooting  came  to  light. 
Some  of  these  were  not  particularly  relevant  to  topics  discussed 
in  previous  reports.  As  this  body  of  unreported  material  grew, 
the  decision  was  made  to  write  a  report  discussing  various  notions 
about  corrective  maintenance  on  the  basis  of  all  the  information 
at  hand. 

In  a  sense,  it  is  brash  to  attempt  to  make  general  statements 
about  trouble  shooting  since  the  term  has  many  meanings  and  no  one 
knows  the  limits  to  which  information  obtained  in  one  situation  may 
be  generalized  to  others.  On  the  other  hand,  this  research  group 
has  collected  a  large  number  of  detailed  sequential  records  of  the 
activities  engaged  in  by  experienced  electronics  technicians  while 
repairing  shipboard  electronic  gear,  while  solving  problems  on 
electronic  laboratory  mock-ups,  and  while  attempting  to  locate 
and  replace  defective  components  in  the  MASTS  and  AOTOMASTS  tests. 
It  seems  reasonable  that  this  body  of  information  should  support 


statements  about  trouble  shooting,  even  though  they  may  have 
to  be  modified  in  the  light  of  future  developments.  It  is  hoped 
that  such  efforts  will  lead  to  a  more  precise  specification  of  a 
general  trouble  shooting  model. 

Organization  of  the  Report 

The  report  consists  of  seven  sections.  Section  II  describes 
the  several  types  of  trouble  shooting  data  used  in  the  analysis. 
Section  III  discusses  the  progressive  phases  of  trouble  shooting 
in  relation  to  a  common  sequence  of  trouble  shooting  events.  In 
Section  IV,  specific  issues  involved  in  trouble  shooting  are 
discussed.  These  are  dealt  with  separately  because  they  do  not 
fit  conveniently  into  the  schema  presented  in  the  previous  section. 
Section  V  presents  a  general  analysis  of  time  and  rate  factors  as 
applied  to  repair  behavior.  The  sixth  section  contains  a  series 
of  summary  statements  and  conclusions  concerning  the  behavior  in¬ 
volved  in  isolating  and  correcting  malfunctions  in  the  experimental 
situations.  Section  VII  contains  a  brief  discussion  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  implications  of  the  analysis  and  raises  certain  specific 
points  which  deserve  further  examination. 

SECTION  II.  TROUBLE  SHOOTING  DATA 

Descriptions  of  trouble  shooting  vary  according  to  the  re¬ 
cording  system  employed,  the  level  of  specificity  or  completeness 
sought,  the  emphasis  on  certain  aspects  of  performance  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  others,  the  eventual  purposes  of  the  description,  and 
so  on.  For  thi3  reason  it  is  important  to  state  explicitly  the 


conditions  under  which  the  descriptions  are  made.  In  the  present 
work,  the  approach  throughout  has  been  empirical.  The  philosophy 
has  been  to  evoke  and  completely  record  all  of  the  activities  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  trouble  shooters  under  circumstances  which  permitted 
them  the  widest  possible  range  of  alternative  behaviors. 

Data  from  four  sources  were  utilized  in  the  preparation  of 
the  present  report.  As  a  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  investigation 
of  the  shipboard  activities  of  electronics  personnel  (22,  23),  trained 
observers  kept  timed  records  of  the  electronics  repairs  attempted 
during  destroyer  training  cruises.  By  prearrangement  with  the 
ships*  crews,  the  observers  were  notified  when  a  casualty  occurred. 
They  immediately  went  to  the  site  of  the  trouble  and  remained  there 

until  the  equipment  was  restored  to  satisfactory  operation  or  until 

\ 

repair  efforts  were  abandoned.  Observation  periods  varied  from  a 
few  minutes  to  over  thirty  hours.  Continuous  records  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  involved  in  each  repair  were  made.1 

A  Job  Sample  trouble  shooting  test  provided  a  second  source  of 

2 

data.  A  superheterodyne  radio  receiver  and  a  radar  sweep  circuit 
served  as  the  test  vehicles.  Troubles  were  introduced  into  the 
equipment  by  substituting  faulty  parts  for  good  ones,  by  mis¬ 
aligning  stages,  and  by  causing  various  kinds  of  concealed  di3con- 


^owever,  no  attempt  was  made  to  produce  these  records  in  a 
standardized  form.  As  a  result,  their  use  in  this  report  will  be 
illustrative,  rather  than  supportive, 

^ For  the  schematic  diagrams  of  these  equipments,  see  Technical 
Reports'll  and  12  of  this  series. 


tinuities.  Each  technician  taking  the  test  was  provided  with 

appropriate  manuals,  test  equipment,  hand  tools,  and  a  supply 

of  spare  parts.  Administration  was  individual,  and  observers 

recorded  the  time,  type,  and  location  of  each  check,  adjustment, 

3 

or  replacement  made  during  the  trouble  shooting  attempt, 

A  third  source  of  data  was  the  MASTS  test  which  employed 
a  device  designed  to  elicit  some  of  the  critical  behaviors  observed 
in  the  Job  Sample  trouble  shooting  test,  and  was  based  on  the  same 
radio  and  radar  circuits  used  in  the  Job  Sample  test.  The  tech¬ 
nician  taking  the  test  worked  from  a  schematic  diagram  and  other 
reference  materials.  At  the  start  of  each  of  12  problems  he  was 
presented  with  a  card  showing  a  trouble  symptom  for  a  particular 
equipment.  By  lifting  corks  from  holes  in  a  large  board,  the 
technician  could  obtain  test  information  (e.g.,  voltages,  waveforms, 
resistances,  effects  of  parts  replacements)  similar  to  that  which  he 
would  receive  from  aotual  equipment.  As  in  the  Job  Sample  test, 
administration  was  individual  and  timed  records  were  kept  of 
each  activity,^  Inter-observer  reliabilities  of  Job  Sample  and 
MASTS  data  were  extremely  high.  Details  concerning  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  administration  of  both  tests  have  been  published  elsewhere. 

3 

'Observers  had  memorized  22  "type  of  action"  categories  and 
several  hundred  "check  points"  or  locations  in  the  equipments,  so 
that  practically  all  activities  could  be  noted. 

^MASTS  records  utilized  eight  "type  of  action"  categories  and 
the  same  test  points  as  the  Job  Sample, 


The  AUTOMASTS  test  provided  the  fourth  source  of  trouble 
shooting  data.  This  test  employed  a  mechanical,  automatically- 
recording  version  of  the  MASTS  device.  To  the  technician  who 
takes  the  test,  the  machine  appears  as  a  black  box, about  the 
size  of  a  suitcase.  By  manipulating  a  set  of  controls,  the 
technician  can  obtain  different  types  of  information  about  the 
functional  state  of  each  circuit  under  the  conditions  of  each 
problem.  Every  check  or  replacement  is  automatically  recorded 
on  paper  tape  by  a  printing  mechanism  inside  the  box.  This 
feature  permits  group  administration,  though  every  technician 
has  his  own  testing  machine  and  works,  independently.  Mechanical 
and  procedural  features  of  the.  AOTOMASTS  system  are  described 
in  previous  reports  (3,  5). 

Altogether,  the  four  data  sources  represent  a  natural  se¬ 
quence  of  research  phases.  At  the  outset,  the  shipboard  situa¬ 
tion  was  taken  as  the  ultimate  observational  setting.  As  the  ex¬ 
tended  series  of  shipboard  observations  indicated,  however,  system¬ 
atic  research  into  trouble  shooting  behavior  could  be  conducted 
more  efficiently  under  more  controlled  conditions.  The  Job  Sample 
test  was  developed  as  a  trouble  shooting  task  which  was  complex 
enough  to  promote  realistic  repair  attempts  and  yet  simple  enough 
to  produce  manageable  data.  Methodologically,  the  MASTS  was  an 
attempt  to  capture  a  substantial  part  of  Job  Sample  variance  by 
means  of  an  abstract  representation  of  electronic  equipment.  Since 
this  exploratory  attempt  was  relatively  successful,^  the  AOTOMASTS 

5 

The  correlation  between  Job  Sample  and  MASTS  scores  were 
moderately  high  and  positive  (21). 
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version  was  devised  as  a  means  for  collecting  data  under  group 
testing  conditions. 

There  are  many  obvious  differences  between  looking  for 
troubles  in  live  electronic  equipment  and  solving  problems  on 
synthetic  devices  like  the  MASTS  and  AUTOMASTS.  On  real  gear, 
the  perceptual  context  is  much  richer;  the  output  symptoms  may 
be  more  dynamic;  and  supplementary  visual,  auditory,  and  olfac¬ 
tory  cues  are  present.  .The  technician  working  on  real  equipment 
has  opportunities  to  gain  information  by  inspecting  front  panel 
indicators  or  by  adjusting  control  knobs  and  switches.  He  also 
has  more  opportunity  to  hook  up  his  test  equipment  in  a  faulty 
manner,  to  make  errors  in  reading  meter  scales,  to  put  parts 
in  the  wrong  place,  and  to  take  the  same  reading  in  more  than 
one  way.  He  can  endanger  himself  and  the  equipment  by  careless 
work  practices. 

In  the  present  investigation  the  effects  of  such  variables 
were  minimized  (or  eliminated)  in  order  to  study  the  experimental 
subjects'  responses  to  the  functional  electronic  characteristics 
of  the  experimental  situation.  Within  the  context  of  the  circuits 
employed  and  the  problem  situations  used,  it  has  been  shown  (21) 
that  the  functional  electronic  nature  of  the  equipment  was  a 
primary  determiner  of  the  behavior  elicited.  Undoubtedly,  in 
other  situations,  using  different  problems,  different  types  of 
equipments,  and  different  experimental  subjects,  there  are  oc¬ 
casions  when  some  of  the  features  of  trouble  shooting  intentional¬ 
ly  ruled  out  of  these  studies  would  be  of  crucial  importance. 


However,  for  the  present,  it  appears  more' efficient  to  study  be¬ 
havior  elicited  in  response  to  the  more  or  less  unchanging 
fundamental  principles  of  electronics,  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
study  it  in  relation  to  the  continually  changing  superficial 
layout  aspects  of  electronic  equipments.  Furthermore,  it  has  yet 
to  be  demonstrated  that  the  essential,  trainable  characteristics 
that  distinguish  "good"  trouble  shooters  reside  in  the  realm  of 
such  factors  as  perceptual  speed,  accuracy,  Sensory  acuity,  or 
manual  dexterity. 

A  total  of  oyer  1500  trouble  shooting  records  were  available 
for  analysis.  In  this  report,  the  main  emphasis  will  be  on  re¬ 
sults  from  the  Job  Sample,  MASTS,  and  AUTOMASTS  testings,  since 
these  data  are  in  standardized  form.  Information  from  the  ship¬ 
board  trouble  diaries  will  be  introduced  at  various  places  in 
order  to  illustrate  on-the-job  occurrence  of  certain  classes  of 
events  exhibited  -in  the  more  structured  records. 

In  order  to  make  inter-format  comparisons,,  data  from  the 
Job  Sample  and  MASTS  have  been  converted  to  the  AUTOMASTS  nota¬ 
tion  system.  This  means  that  a  considerable  amount  of  Job  Sample 
behavior  entries  are  not  analyzed  (e.g. ,  the  AUTOMASTS  notation 
system  has  no  provision  for  describing  the  amount  of  time  the 
subject  spent  looking  at  the  schematic,  rigging  up  test  equip¬ 
ment,  and  so  on).  Even  with  this  conversion,  some  differences 
between  formats  remain.  When  these  differences  are  important, 
explicit  recognition  of  the  fact  will  be  made  in  the  text.  Other¬ 
wise,  it  may  be  assumed  that  similar  findings  were  obtained  from 
all  formats. 
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The  present  report  emphasizes  results  obtained  from  81 

experienced  Naval  electronics  technicians.^1  These  subjects  were 

either  petty  officers  or  had  been  graduated  from  Class.  A  school; 

7 

over  50  were  Class  B  school  graduates.  Practically  all  had  been 
shipboard  ETs  for  extended  cruises.  On  the  basis  of  technical  ex¬ 
perience  and  training,  the  subject  sample  was  above  the  general 
ET  average.  This  sampling  bias  was  consonant  with  the  test  develop¬ 
ment  purposes  because  it  seemed  that  techniques  which  could  dis¬ 
criminate  among  these  highly  experienced  men  would  be  at  least  as 
effective  when  applied  to  samples  with  a  greater  range  of  talent. 

SECTION  III.  PROGRESSIVE'  PHASES  OF  TROUBLE  SHOOTING 
In  order  to  facilitate  discussion  of  the  sequential  trouble 
shooting  procedure,  material  in  this  section  is  organized  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  standardized  schema  common  to  many  trouble  shoot- 
8 

ing  efforts.  In  this  context,  trouble  shooting  consists  of  a 


^Testing  also  has  been  conducted  with  Aviation  Technicians 
(AT's)  and  civilians. 

7 

Class  A  is  the  basic  Navy  ET  course;  it  consists  of  30-42  ■ 
weeks  of  training.  Class  B  is  a  more  advanced  28-week  course  and 
is  usually  given  after  the  technician  has  completed  several  years 
service.  Since  these  men  were  graduated,  courses  have  been  shortened. 

8 

To  discover  significant  similarities  and  differences  among 
performances,  a  standard  frame  of  reference  is  required.  The  schema 
employed  in  this  report  represents  one  effort  to  develop  and 
utilize  a  primitive  reference  system.  It  is  the  ultimate  hope 
that  eventually  adequate  "units"  of  sequential  behavior  will  be 
delineated  so  that  the  more  quantitative  analyses  of  all  types { 
of  sequential  behavior  will  be  possible. 


series  of  actions,  Each  action  is  either  a  check  (e.g*,  an 
activity  involved  in  obtaining  information  by  means  of  test 
equipment  at  some  point  in  the  circuit  in  order  to  determine 
the  current  state  of  the  circuit),  or  a  replacement  (substitution 
of  a  good  tube,  resistor,  capacitor,  etc.,  for  one  already  in 
the  circuit). 

Whenever  a  technician  trouble  shoots,  he  takes  some  initial 
action.  The  discussion  in  this  section  begins  with  an  analysis 
of  the  initial  actions  taken  by  members  of  the  subject  group. 

The  analysis  relates  these  actions  to  other  parts  of  the  sequence, 
the  original  symptoms ,  and  other  trouble  shooting  performances. 

While  much  can  be  learned  from  the  initial  action  alone,  a 
larger  segment  of  the  early  part  of  the  performance  record  is 
required  to  provide  an  adequate  indication  of  the  method  of  at¬ 
tack  employed  by  the  trouble  shooter.  It  was  convenient  for  the 
present  research  to  consider  the  first  five  actions  of  each 
record  and  to  relate  those  portions  of  the  record  to  other  per¬ 
formance  features.  The  segment  of  behavior  covered  by  the  first 
five  actions  is  referred  to  as  the  Initial  attack  sequence  (IAS). 

The  early  portions  of  most  trouble  shooting  records  are 
characterized  by  actions  intended  to  locate  the  trouble  (in  a 
gross  sense)  to  a  single  stage.  Sometimes,  this  type  of  activi¬ 
ty  recurs  later  in  the  trouble  shooting  sequence.  Whenever  it 
happens,  it  is  called  a  localizing  sequence.  The  first  time  it 
occurs,  it  is  called  the  initial  localizing  sequence  (ILS). 


Following  the  initial  localizing  sequence,  one  usually  finds 
an  isolating  sequence  (IS).  This  series  of  actions  is  an  inten- 
sive  attempt  to  find  the  defective  part  within  the  suspect  stage. 

In  many  cases,  there  are  several  sets  of  isolating  activity  before 
the.  first  replacement.  The  extent  to  which  this  occurs  and  the 
relationships  between  various  patterns  of  this  type  of  activity 
and  other  characteristics  of  trouble  shooting  are  discussed. 

At  some  point  in  the  trouble  shooting  schema,  a  component 
replacement  is  made.  This  is  ordinarily  thought  of  as  an  attempt 
to  substantiate  the  subject's  hypothesis  regarding  the  cause  of 
the  pattern  of  symptoms  available  to  him.  For  the  most  part,  it 

i 

probably  is  just  that.  In  some  instances,  other  explanations 
seem  more  plausible.  At  any  rate,  it  is  interesting  to  examine 
that  particular  action  in  the  light  of  the  actions  which  occur 
before  it.  The  set  of  three  actions  which  immediately  precede 
each  replacement  is  referred  to  in  the  report  as  the  pre-replacement 
block.  Similarly,  all  of  the  actions  before  the  first  replacement 
are  considered  as  a  meaningful  segment  of  performance  called  the 

Q 

prediagnostic  behavior. 

In  one  sense,  the  act  of  replacing  a  component  is  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  one  line  of  the  subject's  thinking.  If  the  replace¬ 
ment  does  not  correct  the  malfunction,  he  must  review  (and  perhaps 
revise)  his  conception  of  the  problem  and  continue  his  efforts  to 
find  the  defective  component.  The  first  several  actions  following 

^We  are  indebted  to  Damrin  and  Saupe  (10)  for  this  terminology. 


an  unsuccessful  component  substitution  are  analyzed  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  better  understand  the  .nature  of  this  behavior,.  In 
terms  of  the  present  schema,  the  set  of  five  actions  immediately 
following  an  unsuccessful  replacement  is  called  the  post¬ 
replacement  block. 

The  Initial  Action 

At  the  beginning  of  the  performances  analyzed  here,  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  given  the  gross  output  of  a  malfunctioning  equipment.  On 
the  basis  of  this  information,  his  past  experience  with  similar 
symptoms,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  functional  relationships  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  equipment,  he  takes  his  first  action.  What  governs 
his  behavior  at  this  point? 

One  thing  is  apparent  —  the  subjects’  first  actions  are 
not  random.  There  is  far  too  much  correspondence  among  the  initial 
actions  of  each  man  on  different  problems,  and  among  different 
men  on  the  same  problem,  to  indicate  chance  behavior.10  The 
question  arises,  "If  not  chance,  what  does  determine  what  an 
experimental  subject  will  do  initially  when  he  is  confronted  with 
a  problem?" 

As  one  would  expect,  there  is  no  simple,  general  answer  to 
this  question.  There  are  several  factors  involved  in  the  choice 
of  an  initial  action;  the  circuitry,  the  problem,  the  symptom, 

10For  example,  more  than  70  per  cent  of  all  of  the  initial 
AOTOMASTS  actions  taken  on  the  radio  are  accounted  for  by  only 
4  specific  actions. 


the  test  restrictions  (e.g.,  format),  and  the  man*s  own  style 
of  trouble  shooting  all  enter  into  the  picture. 

In  the  radio  problems,  initial  actions  were  influenced  by 
the  test  format.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  radio  Job  Sample 
performances  began  by  adjusting  volume  controls  or  tuning  knobs, 
while  the  most  popular  starting  action  in  the  MASTS  and  AUTOMASTS 
was  to  inject  a  signal  at  the  audio  section  and  to  note  its  effects 
at  the  loudspeaker.  As  indicated  in  Table  1,  almost  all  of  the  men 
who  did  not  begin  by  injecting  signals  started  by  taking  a  B* 
voltage  reading  at  the  power  supply. 

Table  1 

Percentage  Breakdown  of 
Initial  Actions 


RADIO 
Job  Sample  MASTS 
N=2l6  N=2l6 

AUTOMASTS 

N=203 

RADAR 

Job  Sample  MASTS  AUTOMASTS 
N=  21 6  N=2l6  N-224 

Adjusts  Front 
Panel  Control 

65 

2 

0 

43 

7 

4 

Injects  Signal 

14 

65 

59 

— 

— 

— 

Checks  Waveform 

— 

— 

— 

43 

74 

79 

Checks  B+  Volts 

12 

20 

30 

3 

10 

5 

Other 

9 

13 

11 

11 

9 

12 

Initial  trouble  shooting  actions  on  the  radar  problems  dif¬ 
fered  according  to  test  format  in  somewhat  the  same  ways  as  the 
radio  series.  In  the  MASTS  and  AUTOMASTS  formats  most  of  the  ETs 
started  out  by  using  their  test  oscilloscope.  However,  in  the  job 
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Sample  format,  test  scope  readings  were  equal  to  adjustments  in 
popularity.  As  shown  in  Table  3.,  over  40  per  cent  of  the  initial 
activities  consisted  of  adjusting  the  monitor  scope  controls 
(centering,  focus,  and  intensity)  and  tuning  the  oscillators. 

This  tendency  to  manipulate  the  front  panel  controls  as  an  initial 
trouble  shooting  action  was  observed  aboard  ship  also. 

It  is  an  interesting  diversion  to  speculate  concerning  the 
meaning  of  this  preliminary  control  manipulation.  Many  times  it 
doesn’t  appear  to  be  an  attempt  to'  verify  an  hypothesis,  but  rather 
a  kind  of  exploratory  behavior  intended  to  produce  additional 
definition  of  the  problem  and  to  aid  the  production  of  trouble 
shooting  hypotheses.  In  some  cases,  it  seems  to  be  just  part  of 
the  "warm-up"  ritual  and,  in  those  cases,  it  is  akin  to  the  tire- 
kicking  and  door-opening-and-closing  behavior  exhibited  by  prospec¬ 
tive  automobile  purchasers.  In  the.  problems  used  in  these  studies 
such  manipulations  weren't  particularly  helpful  as  a  means  for 
pin-pointing  the  site  of  the  difficulty."^ 

One  wonders  why  such  preliminary  control  manipulations  do  not 
occur  in  the  MASTS  and  AUIOMASTS  radar  problems.  There  are  three 
plausible  interpretations  for  this  fact.  First,  there  are  no  real 
knobs  to  twirl  in  these  formats  and  perhaps  a  "symbolic  knob"  does 

1.1 

In  some  systems,  however,  this  type  of  behavior  is  of  cru¬ 
cial  importance.  Tucker  (45)  has  recently  stated  that  failure  to 
functionally  isolate  troubles  by  manipulating  fron  panel  controls 
in  the  K-system  bombing  and  navigational  airborne  radar  is  a  prime 
cause  of  unsuccessful  trouble  shooting  performances  on  that  equip¬ 
ment. 
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not  have  the  same  response  potential  as  a  handy  physical  knob. 
Second,  the  time-delay  features  of  the  symbolic  formats  tend  to 
penalize  adjustment -type  behaviors.  Third,  the  symbolic  formats 
emphasize  the  functional  electronics  relationships  embodied  in  the 
circuitry  and  in  that  context  some  front  panel  adjustments  (which 
are  made  on  the  real  gear)  appear  inefficient  or  absurd. 

One  radar  problem  had  an  off-centered  monitor  scope  picture 
as  the  trouble  symptom.  On  the  symbolic  formats,  15  per  cent  of 
the  technicians  began  this  problem  by  symbolically  manipulating 
the  centering  controls.  While  this  is  a  rather  small  percentage, 
it  is  unusually  large  when  compared  with  problems  which  have  more 
generalized  original  symptoms. 

There  are  a  few  other  occasions  when  the  trouble  shooting 
records  show  that  the  technicians  were  responding  directly  to  the 
original  symptoms.  The  most  obvious  cases  of  this  sort  are  where 
men  responded  by  immediately  replacing  a  component  without  taking 
any  check  readings.  This  happened  infrequently,  but  in  some  cases 
it  succeeded  in  correcting  the  malfunction.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  the  subjects  had  to  make  a  number  of  checks  before  they 
were  able  to  locate  and  replace  the  defective  component. 

Other  aspects  of  the  performances  can  be  examined  in  terms 
of  the  way  they  begin.  For  instance,  the  initial  actions  can  be 
analyzed  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  it  is  possible  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  eventual  success  of  each  performer  from  these  actions 
alone.  As  one  might  expect,  records  cannot  be  assigned  reliably 


to  success-failure  categories  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  initial 
12 

actions.  Furthermore,  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  per¬ 
formances  themselves  to  place  too  much  importance  upon  any  single 
action.  ^ 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  segment  of  the  trouble  shooting 

schema,  brief  mention  should  be  made  of .an  interesting  series 
14 

effect.  In  successive  problems  there  was  a  progressive  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  inter-subject  variability  of  initial  actions.  Although 
the  same  behavioral  opportunities  existed  on  every  problem,  there 
was  a  progressive  tendency  for  the  technicians  to  abandon  certain 
initial  actions  which  were  unusual  by  group  standards,  and  to 
adopt  first  actions  which  were  more  typical  of  the  group.  For 
example,  19  different  initial  actions  were  used  on  the  first 
radio  problem.  By  the  fifth  problem,  only  9  different  starting 
actions  were  employed,  and  75  per  cent  of  all  the  records  for  this 


12 

In  isolated  instances  one  or  two  actions  were  fairly  popular 
and  rather  highly  predictive  of  eventual  success.  The  most  strik¬ 
ing  of  these  was  found  in  the  radio  data.  When  the  records  from 
all  formats  are  pooled,  it  is  found  that  87  per  cent  of  those  re¬ 
cords  which  begin  by  injecting  a  signal  into  the  grid  of  the  phase 
splitter  terminate  with  the  correct  replacement.  This  high  per¬ 
centage  of  success  may  be  contrasted  with  a  65  per  cent  overall 
success  ratio. 

^From  time  to  time  in  this  report,  single  responses  will  be 
discussed  in  isolation.  But,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
discrete  actions  should  not  be  given  the  status  of  fundamental  be¬ 
havioral  units.  Technicians  tend  to  organize  their  trouble  shoot¬ 
ing  efforts  in  terms  of  action  sequences  rather  than  a  string  of 
discrete  activities.  It  is  likely  that  such  sequences  are  the 
primordial  behavioral  units. 

•^Hore  the  term  "series  effect"  refers  to  an  effect  which  may  be 
directly  attributed  to  the  successive  administration  of  the  problems. 
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problem  were  accounted  for  by  three  specific  actions. 

Since  the  problems  were  administered  under  strictly  controlled 
test  conditions,  this  tendency  toward  standardization  over  the 
series  must  be  attriouted  to  learning  arising  from  experience 
with  the  problems.  On  this  basis,  it  appears  that  learning  will 
occur  during  the  series,  even  when  no  attempt  is  made  to  "train" 
the  men  in  desirable  trouble  shooting  practices.  The  technicians 
try  certain  ways  of  proceeding  and  then,  as  a  result  of  hard  ex¬ 
perience,  give  them  up  in  favor  of  empirically  derived  procedures. 

It  is  heartening  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  commonly 
arrived  at  procedures  are  the  ones  that  the  men  have  been  taught 
and  encouraged  to  use  since  the  beginning  of  their  training.  Ap¬ 
parently  they  try  their  own  methods  until  they  fail  a  few  times, 
and  then  they  revert  to  more  accepted  procedures.  Perhaps  this 
experience  is  a  more  convincing  demonstration  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  recommended  procedures  than  is  a  statement  of  faith  given 
from  the  lecture  platform. 

The  Initial  Attack  Sequence 

Having  examined  the  first  action  in  the  performance  records 
in  some  detail,  one  might  expect  to  analyze  the  second  action  in 
a  similar  manner.  One  also  might  consider  an  analysis  of  the  second 
action  as  a  strict  consequence  of  the  first,  the  third  action  as 

15 

There  was  an  increasing  tendency  over  the  series  for  the 
technicians  to  begin  by  injecting  signals  into  the  front  part 
of  the  audio  section. 


I* 


1 1 
N. 
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a  consequence  of  the  first  two,  and  so  on.  However,  prelim¬ 
inary  inspection  (later  verified  by  more  careful  investigation) 
revealed  that  such  a  deterministic  view  of  these  trouble  shooting 
processes  did  not  lead  to  significant  results. 

The  beginning  of  a  trouble  shooting  performance  is  markedly 

different  from  its  later  phases.  The  technician  appears  to  employ 

a  preconceived  plan  of  action.^  It  is  interesting  to  examine  the 

beginning  of  the  records  and  to  investigate  the  types  of  behavior 

exhibited  in  those  segments.  Within  the  present  schema  these 

"beginnings"  are  called  initial  attack  sequences,  and  they  consist 

17 

of  the  first  five  actions  of  each  record. 

Initial  attack  sequences  were  abstracted  from  the  radio 
trouble  shooting  records  so  that  they  could  be  considered  in¬ 
dependently  of  subsequent  actions  or  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  each  performance.  On  the  basis  of  certain  similarities,  the 
sequences  were  assigned  to  clusters.  The  clusters  were  reviewed 
and  attempts  were  made  to  define  a  behavioral  category  for  each 
cluster.  This  process  continued  through  several  steps  of  redefi¬ 
nition  until  satisfactory  categories  were  obtained.  Efforts  were 
made  throughout  to  utilize  categories  reported  by  other  investiga¬ 
tors. 

■^On  many  occasions,  ETs  volunteered  statements  of  their  plan 
of  attack;  sometimes  this  occurred  before  they  began,  and  sometimes 
after  the  performance  had  terminated. 

-^The  selection  of  five  actions  was  arbitrary.  In  these  cases 
it  proved  quite  adequate.  There  is  no  indication  in  the  data  that 
substantial  changes  in  the  categorization  of  the  performances 
would  result  from  using  six  or  seven  actions  as  the  limit  for  the 
initial  attack  sequence. 


In  particular,  the  classification  systems  proposed  by  Damrin  and 
Saupe  (10),  Miller  et  al.  (36),  Glaser  (19),  and  Saupe  (41)  were 
investigated.  The  performances  on  the  radio  were  categorized  be¬ 
fore  those  on  the  radar  because  of  the  relative  simplicity  of  the 
radio  and  its  ready  adaptation  to  certain  theoretical  notions  of 
trouble  shooting  procedure.  It  was  found  later  that  different 
sets  of  categories  were  required  for  the  radar.  Therefore, 
separate  treatments  of  the  initial  attack  sequences  are  presented 
for  each  type  of  equipment. 

Five  mutually  exclusive  categories  were  developed  for  the 
radio  initial  attack  sequences.  Their  definitions  appear  below: 

IAS  Category  1.  Half -split.  This  category  is  based  on 
the  half-split  method  discussed  by  Miller,  Folley,  and  Smith 
(36).  The  first  checking  action  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the 
set,-*-®  the  second  checking  action  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the 
remaining  defective  half,  and  the  third  checking  action  occurs 
in  the  middle  of  the  defective  quarter. 

IAS  Category  2.  Middle-to-trouble.  An  orderly  checking 
procedure  where  the  first  checking  action  is  in  the  center  of 
the  receiver,  and  the  succeeding  ones  are  in  short  steps  in 
the  direction  of  the  trouble. 

IAS  Category  3.  Loudspeaker-to-antenna.  An  orderly 
checking  procedure  starting  at  the  output  end  of  the  receiver 
and  progressing  in  relatively  short  steps  toward  the  antenna. 

IAS  Category  4.  Antenna-to-loudspeaker.  An  orderly 
checking  procedure  starting  at  the  antenna  and  working  toward 
the  loudspeaker. 

IAS  Category  5.  Unsystematic.  A  sequence  in  which  few 
localizing  checks  are  made.  Many  sequences  assigned  to  this 
category  resemble  what  ha3  been  called  "probability"  trouble 
shooting  (17,  36). 


All  designations  such  as  middle,  antenna  end,  loudspeaker  end, 
middle  of  defective  half,  etc.  were  defined  by  specific  test  points 
for  each  problem. 
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Cookbook  classificatory  procedures^  were  devised  so  that 
clerks  could  assign  each  initial  attack  sequence  to  a  category. 
These  procedures  obviated  the  usual  problems  associated  with  inter- 
scorer  reliability.  A  total  of  350  records  covering  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  70  technicians  were  categorized  in  this  manner.  The 
records  used  represented  performances  on  each  of  the  three  test 
formats. 

Table  2 


Relative  Popularity  of  IAS  Categories  1  through  5 


Number  of 
Performances 
Assigned  to. 
Category 

Percentage  of 

Total  Number 
of 

Performances 

1. 

Half -split 

63 

18 

2. 

Middle-to-trouble 

61 

18 

3. 

Loudspeaker-to- 

antenna 

143- 

40 

4. 

Antenna-to- 

loudspeaker 

19 

5. 

Unsystematic 

66 

19 

The  popularity  of  the  first  five  IAS  categories  i3  shown  in 
Table  2.  Category  3,  Loudspeaker-to-antenna ,  is  clearly  the  pre¬ 
ferred  technique.  In  contrast,  the  Antenna-to-loudspeaker  method 

^instructions  for  categorizing  the  radio  IAS’s  are  presented 
in  Appendix  A. 
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is  employed  in  only  five  per  cent  of  the  cases.  The  other  three 
categories  are  about  equally  popular. 

If  a  man  starts  to  work  on  the  first  problem  of  the  series  in 
a  certain  way,  will  he  adopt  the  same  approach  of  the  following 
problem?  To  what  extent  does  he  tend  to  "stick  with"  a  single  type 
of  attack  sequence?  Let  us  turn  to  the  data. 


Tig.  1.  Constancy  of  IAS  Usage  on  Radio  Problems.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  radio  trouble  shooters  who  used  a  single  initial  attack 
sequence  throughout  the  series  of  five  problems  and  the  percentages 
changing  IAS  methods  one  or  more  times. 


Figure  I  indicates  that  ETs  used  relatively  few  types  of 
IAS  when  working  radio  problems.  Seventy-two  per  cent  of  the 
group  applied  only  one  or  two  of  the  five  possible  types  of 
attack  sequence.  Almost  a  third  of  the  group  persisted  in  the 
same  pattern  of  attack  throughout  the  entire  series  of  radio 
problems.  On  the  other  hand,  only  three  per  cent  of  the  group 
changed  their  IAS  on  every  problem.  Two  forms  of  analysis  were  . 
employed  to  specify  the  technicians*  consistency  in  their  use  of 
IAS  categories.  The  first  evaluates  the  departure  of  obtained  re¬ 
sults  from  a  random  standard.  The  procedure  required  the  use  of 
a  large  digital  computer  and  is  detailed  in  Appendix  B.  Briefly, 
it  consists  of  producing  a  statistical  distribution  of  the  fre¬ 
quencies  with  which  the  IAS  methods  would  have  occurred  if  they 
had  been  employed  randomly.  Except  for  the  element  of  randomness 
which  was  introduced,  this  distribution  was  obtained  under  the  same 
mathematical  conditions  as  the  trouble  shooting  test  situation. 

The  mean  of  the  distribution  provided  by  the  computer  was  compared 
with  the  mean  of  the  distribution  from  the  experimental  data. 

The  experimental  mean  is  almost  13  standard  deviations  above  the 
randomly-derived  mean.  On  the  basis  of  this  comparison  it  may  be 
confidently  asserted  that  the  technicians*  consistency  in  using  the 
IAS  methods  far  exceeded  chance  expectation. 

A  second  approach  to  the  consistency  problem  is  provided  by 
Ebel-type  analysis.  This  treatment  resembles  the  conventional 
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internal  consistency  reliability  analysis.  The  results  derived 
from  the  radio  data  are  given  in  Table  3. 

Table  3 

Inter-problem  Consistency  of  IAS  Categories  1  through  5 
(N  »  No.  of  performers  ■  70) 


Category 

Coefficient  of 

Consistency 

1. 

Half-split 

.82 

2. 

Middle-to-trouble 

.67 

3. 

Loudspeaker-to-antenna 

.88 

4« 

Antenna-to-loudspeaker 

.67 

5. 

Unsystematic 

.68 

Table  3  indicates  the  subjects  approached  the  radio  problems 
with  a  rather  stable  "set"  toward  the  five  initial  attack  sequence 
categories.  If  a  man  once  adopts  a  given  type  of  attack,  he  tends 
to  use  it  again.  Conversely,  if  he  doesn't  employ  some  particular 
IAS  on  his  first  problem  or  so,  he  probably  will  not  use  it  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  the  series. 


20 

However,  because  of  certain  dependencies  between  cell  fre¬ 
quencies  it  is  suggested  that  the  coefficients  presented  here  be 
considered  simply  as  index  numbers. 
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The  tendency  for  the  El  a  to  be  consistent  i3  especially 
significant  when  one  considers  the  fact  that  they  do  not  alter 
their  type  of  attack  when  a  particular  IAS  results  in  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  solve  the  problem.  Generally  the  same  ap¬ 
proach  is  tried  again  anyway.21  There  are  several  plausible 
interpretations  for  this.  Perhaps  the  most  reasonable  is  to 
assume  that  they  do  not  attribute  their  eventual  success  or 
failure  to  the  procedure  they  employ  during  the  very  early  phases 
of  each  trouble  shooting  effort.  As  will  be  seen  in  Table  4 
on  page  25,  if  this  is  indeed  their  attitude,  they  are  entirely 
justified. 

This  table  considers  the  proportion  of  performances  in  each 

IAS  category  which  terminate  in  the  correct  replacement.  Although 

some  caution  must  be  exercised  in  comparing  percentages  based 

upon  unequal  nts,  it  appears  that  IAS  category  and  success  are 
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generally  unrelated.  A  technician  is  just  about  as  likely  to 
succeed  if  he  starts  in  one  way  as  in  another. 

One  also  might  expect  that  the  particular  initial  attack 
sequence  employed  by  the  technician  would  depend  upon  the  type 
of  initial  symptom  presented.  In  that  case  there  would  be  a 
definite  relationship  between  the  type  of  attack  sequence  used 

^A  chi  square  value  of  0.9,  not  significant,  substantiates 
this  finding. 

22See  Table  A  of  Appendix  C. 


Table  4 


Percentage  of  the  Performances  Assigned  to  IAS  Categories 
1  through  5  Which  Terminated  Successfully 


Number  of 

Category  Performances  Per  Cent  Successful, 

in  Category 


1. 

Half -split 

63 

70 

2. 

Middle-to- 

trouble 

61 

69 

3. 

Loudspeaker-to- 

antenna 

141 

60 

4. 

Antenna-to 

loudspeaker 

■  19 

63 

5. 

Unsystematic 

66 

43 

and  the  individual  problems.  In  other  words,  the  IAS  categories 
would  be  "problem-bound. "  The  data  in  Table  5  on  page  26  summarize 
the  relationships  between  the  categories  and  the  problems.  It  is 
clear  from  the  table  that  the  five  IAS  categories  occur  with  about 
equal  frequency  on  each  problem  and,  therefore,  the  starting  pro¬ 
cedures  (e.g,,  the  initial  attack  sequences)  are  not  direct  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  initial  symptoms.  The  ETs  tended  to  embark  upon 
each  problem  with  a  generalized  attack  sequence  that  seemed  to  be 
determined  more  by  the  fact  that  they  were  trouble  shooting  a 
radio  than  by  the  nature  of  the  initial  symptom  or  their  success 
on  the  preceding  problem.  We  shall  see  quite  a  different  picture 
when  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  radar  problems. 


Table  5 


The  Number  of  Performances  Assigned  to  IAS  Categories 
1  through  5  as  Related  to  Five  Radio  Problems 


If,  as  just  shown,  the  adoption  of  a  particular  IAS  category 
is  unrelated  to  success-failure  or  to  special  problem  conditions 
(symptoms),  then  what  predictive  properties  do  the  categories 
possess?  One  promising  possibility  stems  from  Miller,  Folley 
and  Smith's  discussion  of  the  half-split  method.  A3  a  technical 
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appendix  to  the  Miller  report,  Shaycoft  formally  demonstrated  that 
(  j  the  half-split  method  was  as  least  as  "efficient"  as  any  other 

possible  method.  Efficiency  was  defined  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  checking  actions  required  for  isolating  the  defective  compo¬ 
nent,  While  the  IAS  phase  encompasses  only  five  actions,  it 
appeared  reasonable  to  hypothesize  that  the  half-split  performances 
should  have  fewer  actions.  It  might  also  be  supposed  that  the 
other  systematic  IAS’s  should  lead  to  more  efficient  performances 
than  the  unsystematic  type  of  approach.  Table  6  summarizes  the 
evidence  relevant  to  comparisons  of  efficiency. 

Table  6 

Relationship  Between  IAS  Categories  1  through  5 
and  Length  of  Performances  on  Radio  Problems 

O  _ _ _ _ — _ 

Average  Number  of  Actions  in 
Category  Performances  Assigned  to  Category 


1. 

Half -split 

19.2 

2. 

Middle-to-trouble 

22.5 

3. 

Loudspeaker-to-antenna 

26.7 

4. 

Antenna-to-loudspeaker 

27.8 

5. 

Unsystematic 

32.9 

As  shown  in  Table  6,  the  average  number  of  actions  in  the 
performances  assigned  to  the  Half-split  category  was  smaller  than 
the  average  number  of  actions  associated  with  any  other  category. 
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An  F-test  verified  that  there  were  significant  differences  among 

the  categories.  Subsequent  t-tests  were  used  to  evaluate  differences 
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between  pairs  of  categories.  Further,  it  was  found  that  the  type 
of  IAS  could  be  ordered  according -to  the  mean  number  of  moves, 
and  that  significant  differences  in-  efficiency  could  be  obtained 
between  the  categories.  Significant  differences  existed  among 
all  except  in  the  case  of  the  "Antenna-to-loudspeaker"  IAS.  This 
was  not  significantly  different  from  either  of  the  other  two 
"systematic"  approaches  (i.e.,  the  loudspeaker-to-antenna  or  the 
middle-to-trouble) .  In  the  light  of  these  data  it  appears  that  . 
there  is  a  definite  relationship  between  the  radio  initial  attack 
sequences  and  the  number  of  actions  required  to  achieve  a  correct 
solution.2^ 

Before  proceeding  with  discussion  of  the  IAS  categories 
developed  for  the  radar  problems  it  may  be  useful  to  review 
briefly  and  to  evaluate  the  analytic  effectiveness  of  the  IAS 
categories  1  through  5  as  applied  to  the  radio  problems.  The 
reader  will  recall  that  the  first  five  actions  of  each  trouble 
shooting  record  were  abstracted  so  that  attention  could  be 
focused  on  the  very  beginning  of  the  performances  which  were 
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See  Tables  B  and  C  of  Appendix  C 

^The  "efficiency"  of  these  IAS  categories,  as  demonstrated 
in  terms  of  the  length  of  a  trouble  shooting  attempt,  does  not 
hold  throughout  the  performance.  Similar  efficiency  analyses 
conducted  at  the  point  of  the  first  isolation  and  at  the  initial 
replacement  did  not  yield  the  same  ordering  of  IAS  methods.  Per¬ 
haps  the  IAS  method  a  man  chooses  is  indicative  of  his  general 
"attitude"  toward  efficiency  of  action.  In  any  case,  the  exact 
points  where  he  "saves"  actions  are  difficult  to  discover. 


expected  to  be  more  structured  than  the  rest.  In  a  sense,  the 
initial  actions  are  patterns  of  planned  behavior  while  the  rest 
of  the  record  eventually  became  highly  interactive  with  the  problem 
situation.  As  a  technician  works  on  a  problem  he  interprets  the 
particularities  of  each  successive  action  in  context  and  decides 
on  his  next  action,-  Consideration  of  complete  records  obscures 
this  more  highly  organized  initial  segment  of  behavior.  The  IAS 
analysis  emphasizes  it. 

The  initial  attack  sequences  for  the  radio  problems  are 
rather  highly  structured.  Furthermore,  the  structuring  is  limited 
to  five  different  categories,  each  of  which  can  be  defined  objec¬ 
tively.  The  most  popular  approach  to  the  radio  problems  is  signal 
injection  from  loudspeaker  to  antenna.  As  a  group,  the  technicians 
tended  to  select  and  use  one  or  two  of  the  types  of  initial  approach. 
They  didn’t  change  their  method  of  attack  in  accordance  with  the 
initial  symptom  or  any  other  problem-related  condition.  Generally 
speaking,  the  initial  attack  sequences  employed  were  not  related 
to  the  eventual  success  or  failure  of  the  performers,  although 
significant  positive  relationships  existed  between  the  type  of 
IAS  employed  and  the  efficiency  of  the  performance.  As  will  be 
seen  in  the  following,  the  results  of  the  radar  IAS  categorizations 
were  not  so  clear  cut. 

An  effort  was  made  to  assign  the  radar  records  to  the  cate¬ 
gories  developed  for  the  radio.  This  appeared  to  be  desirable 
since  these  categories  then  would  be  generalizable  across  types 
of  equipment.  However,  it  became  apparent  that  a  new  set  of 
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categories  had  to  be  developed.  This  was  done  by  the  same 
procedures  described  for  the  radio  categories.  It  was  not 
possible  to  be  as  objective,  however,  in  the  definitions  of  the 
new  categories.  Similarly,  it  was  not  possible  to  develop  a 
set  of  "cookbook'1  instructions  by  which  clerks  could  make  the 
category  assignments.  Six  new  IAS  categories  were  developed 
for  the  radar  performances.  Their  definitions  appear  below: 

IAS  Category  6.  Front-to-back.  An  orderly  checking 
procedure  which  starts  toward  the  beginning  of  the  sweep¬ 
generating  pulse  path  and  continues  in  the  direction  of 
the  back  of  the  equipment. 

IAS  Category  7.  Back-to-front'.  An  orderly  checking 
procedure  which  starts  toward  the  rear  of  the  sweep¬ 
generating  pulse  path  and  continues  in  the  direction  of 
the  front  of  the  equipment. 

IAS  Category  8,  Bracket.  A  procedure  characterized 
by  two  successive  checks “at  rather  widely  separated  points 
along  the  pulse  path,  with  a  third  check  occurring  between 
them.  A  spatial  plot  of  this  type  of  behavior  resembles  a 
"damped  oscillation"  around  a  presumed  faulty  area  of  the 
set. 


IAS  Category  9.  Probability.  A  procedure  which  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  technician  immediately  relates  the  symptom 
to  a  specific  stage  or  component  and  checks  his  hunch  by 
actions  of  the  type  which  are  ordinarily  associated  with 
intra-stage  behavior,  (e.g.,  resistance  readings  or  com¬ 
ponent  replacements).  It  is  presumed  that  probabilistic 
attack  sequences  are  dependent  upon  specific  previous 
experiences . 

IAS  Category  10.  Single-stage.  An  initial  attack 
sequence  characterized  by  a  preponderance  of  generalized 
checking  actions  within  the  limits  of  a  single  stage 
(e.g.,  taking  waveforms ) . 

IAS  Category  11,  Systemless.  An  attack  characterized 
by  "randomly"  distributed  checks  throughout  the  set.  It 
is  presumably  motivated  by  hope  of  stumbling  on  a  discrepant 
reading.  Naval  trouble  shooters  call  this  type  of  behavior 
"Easter  egging." 
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In  the  case  of  the  new  IAS  categorizations,  the  procedure 
was  carried  out  by  a  group  of  three  judges.  No  performance 
was  assigned  to  an  IAS  category  unless  at  least  two  of  the 
judges  agreed  that  it  belonged  there.  It  was  not  possible  to 
prescribe  extremely  objective  procedures  for  assigning  the 
records.  A  total  of  21.5  performances  of  43  El's  working  on 
10  AUTOMASTS  radar  problems  were  dealt  with  in  this  manner. 

The  popularity  of  each  of  the  new  IAS  categories  as  applied  to 
radar  data  is  given  in  Table  7. 


Table  7 

Relative  Popularity  of  IAS  Categories  6  through  11 


Category 

Number  of 
Performances 
Assigned  to 
Category 

Percentage  of  Total 
Number  of 
Performances 

6. 

Front-to-back 

43 

20 

7. 

Back-to-front 

59 

27 

8. 

Bracket 

42 

20 

9. 

Probability 

37 

17 

10. 

Single-stage 

24 

11 

11. 

Systemless 

10 

5 

Four  of  the  categories  are  just  about  equally  popular. 

The  other  two  categories,  Single-stage  and  Systemless,  were 

2*5 

^Illustrations  of  categorizing  the  radar  IAS»s  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Appendix  A. 

\ 

\ 
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used  less  frequently.  Figure  2  shows  the  extent  to  which  the 
ETs  varied  their  method  of  attack  for  the  radar  problems. 


Fig.  2.  Constancy  of  IAS  Usage  on  Radar  Problems.  The 
percentage  of  radar  trouble  shooters  who  used  a  single  initial 
attack  sequence  throughout  the  series  of  five  problems  and  the 
percentages  changing  IAS  methods  one  or  more  times. 


In  contrast  to  the  tendency  of  the  technicians  to  employ  a 
small  number  of  different  initial  attack  sequences  when  working 
on  the  radio  problems,  on  the  radar  problems  86  per  cent  of  the 
men  used  three  or  more  different  types  of  initial  attack  sequence 
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over  the  five-problem  series.  This  inconsistency  is  reflected 
in  the  coefficients  presented  in  Table  8. 


Table  8 

Inter-problem  Consistency  of  IAS  Categories  6  through  11 
(N  -No.  of  performers  =43) 


Category 

Coefficient  of 

Consistency 

6. 

Front-to-back 

.50 

7. 

Back-to-front 

.29 

8. 

Bracket 

.19 

9. 

Probability 

.35 

10. 

Single-stage 

.31 

11. 

Systemless 

.04 

One  is  led  to  wonder  why  almost  all  of  the  ETs  demonstrated 
consistent  tendencies  to  select  a  single  method  of  attack  for 
the  radio  problems  and  to  use  it  more  or  less  throughout  the  series, 
but  changed  their  approach  from  problem  to  problem  in  the  radar 
series.  One  hint  is  contained  in  Table  9  on  page  34- 

Inspection  of  Table  9  reveals  that  there  was  a  definite  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  initial  attack  sequence  employed  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  problem  being  undertaken.  For  example,  half  of  the  oc¬ 
casions  where  the  bracketing  procedure  occurred  were  on  problem 
Clll,  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  radio  data  did  not  display 
this  tendency  toward  "problem-boundedness",  but  were  spread  about 
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Table  9 


The  Number  of  Performances  Assigned  to  IAS  Categories 
6  through  11  as  Related  to  Five  Radar  Problems 


H 


) 

I 


equally  across  the  problems.^  Apparently  the  different  functioned 
characteristics  of  the  receiver,  as  compared  with  the  pulse- 
forming  network,  differentially  influenced  the  procedures  adopted 
during  the  early  part  of  each  trouble  shooting  effort.  This 
may  indicate  that  ETs  are  less  familiar  with  radar-type  equip¬ 
ments  than  with  radio  circuits.  It  also  has  been  suggested 
that  they  receive  more  training  on  procedures  for  radio  trouble 
shooting.  It  may  be  that  the  diversity  of  approaches  to  radar 
problems  is  simply  another  manifestation  of  the  fact  that  timing 
circuits  are  more  difficult  to  understand  fully  than  sure  radio 
receivers . 

Since  the  radar  IAS  categories  could  not  be  objectified, 
since  they  were  so  problem-bound,  and  since  the  men  were  not 
consistent  in  their  use  of  the  methods  further  analyses  con¬ 
cerning  relationships  between  the  methods  and  success-failure, 
number  of  actions,  etc.,  are  not  undertaken. 

However,  in  order  to  compare  directly  the  procedures  used  to 
attack  radio  problems  with  those  used  for  radar  problems,  all  of 
the  data  were  put  into  categories  6  through  11.  With  minor 
modifications,  (e.g.,  substituting  ''signal  path"  for  "sweep 
generating  pulse  path")  the  IAS  categories  6  through  11  were 
applicable  to  the  radio  problem  data.  Very  little  difficulty 
was  encountered  in  reassigning  the  radio  performances  to  the  new 
categories.  The  principal  results  of  this  reassignment  appear 
in  Table  10  on  page  36. 


26, 


'See  Table  5  on  Page  26, 
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Table  10 


Characteristics  of  Radio  Performances  When  Assigned  to 
IAS  Categories  6  through  11 


Category 

Number  of 
Performances 
in  Category 

Percentage 
of  Total 
Number  of 
Performances 

Coefficient 

of 

Consistency 

6. 

Front-to-back 

9 

5 

(.89) 

7. 

Back-to-front 

81 

48 

.64 

8. 

Bracket 

54 

32 

.71 

9. 

Probability 

4 

2 

(-.11) 

10. 

Single-stage 

16 

9 

.19 

11. 

Systemless 

6 

4 

(.23) 

When  the  IAS  behavior  on  the  radio  problems  is  compared 

with  the  IAS  behavior  on  the  radar  problems  several  points 
27 

deserve  comment.  The  Back-to-front  technique  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  employed  on  both  types  of  equipment.  The  Bracket  tech¬ 
nique  was  second  in  popularity  for  the  radio  data,  and  a  close 
third  for  the  radar.  These  two  categories  account  for  approximately 
65  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  records  under  consideration. 

With  respect  to  the  other  categories,  considerable  inter-equipment 

27 

'The  reader  may  make  these  comparisons  directly  by  referring 
to  Tables  7,  8,  and  10, 


differences  may  be  noted,  There  were  fifteen  percentage  points 
difference  between  the  incidence  of  the  front-to-back  behavior 
for  the  two  gears.  The  same  percentage  difference  occurred  with 
respect  to  the  probability  category.  In  both  cases,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  reflected  a  greater  likelihood  for  these  techniques  to 
be  used  while  working  on  the  radar  equipment.  Even  when  the  per¬ 
formances  are  converted  to  a  common  category  base,  the  apparent 
inter-equipment  differences  with  respect  to  IAS  consistency  per¬ 
sist.  The  men  were  much  more  inconsistent  in  their  attack  upon 
the  radar  problems  than  in  their  attack  on  the  radio  problems. 

The  average  coefficient  of  consistency  was  .51  for  the  radio 
and  .29  for  the  radar  problems. 

Although  the  typical  technician  favored  one  or  two  of  the 
IAS  methods  on  the  radio  problems,  there  was  little  indication 
that  he  would  favor  these  same  methods  on  the  radar  problems. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  correlation  between  the  use 
of  the  various  methods  on  the  two  types  of  equipment  (r  *  -.02) 
indicates  that  the  way  an  ET  starts  his  first  radar  problem  is 
independent  of  the  way  he  usually  started  to  work  on  a  radio 
problem. 

To  conclude  the  IAS  analysis  let  us  compare  the  two  sets  of 
IAS  categories.  "Which  set  is  the  best?"  A  direct  comparison 

28 

The  averages  were  computed  by  z  transformation.  When 
the  coefficients  of  consistency  were  weighted  according  to  the 
number  of  cases,  the  difference  becomes  more  striking  (.32  vs. 

.64). 
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of  the  two  category  gets  is  possible  because  both  were  applied  . 

29 

to  the  radio  data. 

There  are  several  ways  that  one  nay  compare  the  adequacy 
of  category  systems.  Perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  meaning¬ 
fulness  and  interpretability  of  each.  On  those  grounds  there 
is  little  to  choose  between  the  two  sets  of  IAS  classifications 
under  consideration.  Both  are  straightforward  and  are  couched 
in  the  trouble  shooter's  own  language.  Both  are  descriptively 
adequate j  both  lead  to  about  the  same  level  of  understanding 
of  trouble,  shooting  phenomena. 

If  two  category  sets  are  alike  .in  all  respects  except  their 
level  of  generality,  one  would  ordinarily  prefer  the  more  gen¬ 
eral.  This  type  of  category  permits  the  cross-identification 
of  common  behaviors  and  reveals  unique  features  of  the  various 
aspects  of  the  system  under  study. Categories  6  through  11 
are  more  general  than  categories  1  through  5,  in  the  sense  that 
all  the  data  can  be  classified  under  the  former  while  the  latter 
accommodate  only  the  radio  data,  On  these  grounds,  6  through  11 
are  to  be  preferred. 

The  two  sets  of  categories  which  we  have  been  considering 
differed  according  to  the  degree  to  which  "cookbook"  instructions 

29 

To  facilitate  the  comparison  of  category  sets  refer  to 
Tables  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  10, 

30 

For  example,  as  has  been  shown,  direct  comparisons  can 
be  made  between  the  types  of  IAS  behavior  exhibited  on  radio 
and  radar  problems. 
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There  are  several  ways  that  one  may. compare  the  adequacy 
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fulness  and  interpretability  of  each.  On  those  grounds  there 
is  little  to  choose  between  the  two  sets  of  IAS  classifications 
under  consideration.  Both  are  straightforward  and  are  couched 
in  the  trouble  shooter's  own  language.  Both  are  descriptively 
adequate;  both  lead  to  about  the  same  level  of  understanding 
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If  two  category  sets  are  alike  in  all  respects  except  their 
level  of  generality,  one  would  ordinarily,  prefer  the  more  gen¬ 
eral.  This  type  of  category  permits  the  cross-identification 
of  common  behaviors  and  reveals  unique  features  of  the  various 
aspects  of  the  system  under  study, Categories  6  through  11 
are  more  general  than  categories  1  through  5,  in  the  sense  that 
all  the  data  can  be  classified  under  the  former  while  the  latter 
accommodate  only  the  radio  data.  On  these  grounds,  6  through  11 
are  to  be  preferred. 

The  two  sets  of  categories  which  we  have  been  considering 
differed  according  to  the  degree  to  which  "cookbook"  instructions 
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To  facilitate  the  comparison  of  category  sets  refer  to 
Tables  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  10. 

30 

For  example,  as  has  been  shown,  direct  comparisons  can 
be  made  between  the  types  of  IAS  behavior  exhibited  on  radio 
and  radar  problems. 
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for  classifying  the  materials  could  be  formulated.  The  set 
developed  for  the  radio  data  was  strictly  objective,  and  the 
category  assignments  could  be  made  by  clerks  with  absolutely 
no  knowledge  of  electronics.  On  the  other  hand,  experienced 
judges  were  required  for  the  other  categorization  because  com¬ 
pletely  objective  class if icatory  criteria  could  not  be  agreed 
upon.  Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  inter-judge  reliability,  Cate¬ 
gories  1  through  5  are  to  be  preferred  to  categories  6  through 
11. 

Another  basis  for  comparing  sets  of  categories  is  to  con¬ 
sider  the  "even-ness"  with  which  the  cases  are  spread  throughout 
each  set.  A  set  which  features  evenly  spread  cases  will  avoid 
statistical  and  interpretative  problems  arising  from  varying 
N's  within  the  categories.  Inspection  of  Tables  2  and  10  reveals 
that  categories  1  through  5  produce  a  somewhat  more  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  cases.  Three  of  those  categories  contain  fre¬ 
quencies  which  approach  an  ideal  spread.  On  the  other  hand, 
four-fifths  of  the  cases  fall  into  only  two  categories  in  the 
other  set. 

The  consistency  with  which  each  of  the  categories  was  adopted 
by  the  technicians  during  their  trouble  shooting  efforts  was 
discussed  earlier.  For  many  analytic  purposes,  one  set  of  be¬ 
havioral  categories  can  be  considered  superior  if  the  coefficients 

31 

of  consistency  computed  for  that  set  are  relatively  high, 

31 

As  has  been  previously  indicated  (4,  5),  inter-problem 
consistency  is  not  always  a  necessary  or  desirable  attribute 
for  performance  measures. 
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For  categories  1  through  5,  the  average  consistency  was  .81  as 

32 

compared,  with  the  categories  6  through  11  average  of  .64.  This 
difference  is  favorable  to  categories  1  through  5,  though  not 
markedly  so. 

Finally,  a  group  of  comparisons  can  be  made  in  terms  of  the 

33 

discriminability  or  predictive  relevance  of  the  category  sets. 

In  order  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  categories  dis¬ 
criminated  between  eventual  success,  parallel  analyses  were 
performed  for  each  category  set.  Similarly,  analyses  were 
carried  out  to  determine  the  discriminability  within  sets  in 
terms  of  length  of  performance.  Neither  set  shows  significant 
discrimination  on  the  success-failure  criterion.  The  set  con¬ 
taining  categories  1  through  5  provides  significant  discrimination 
in  terms  of  length  of  performance. 

The. outcomes  of  the  preceding  comparisons  between  category  sets 
indicate  that  each  possesses  advantages  and  limitations.  Categories 
1  through  5  are  more  objective,  more  consistent,  yield  a  more  even 
distribution  of  cases,  and  discriminate  in  terms  of  length  of  per¬ 
formance.  The  only  advantage  of  categories  6  through  11  is  that 
they  are  more  general. 

-^Coefficients  were  averaged  by  means  of  the  z  transforma¬ 
tion  (13),  and  weighted  according  to  number  of  cases  represented 
in  each  category.  The  data  used  in  these  comparisons  are  170 
AUTOMASTS  radio  performances  by  34  ETs, 

33 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  IAS  categories  in  both  sets 
were  defined  independently  of  other  performance  characteristics. 


The  overall  conclusions  of  the  IAS  analysis  can  now  be 
restated  in  summary  form.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  finding 
is  that  the  first  few  actions  of  trouble  shooting  performances 
can  be  classified  into  a  small  number  of  mutually  exclusive  cat¬ 
egories  defined  in  terms  of  the  directional  patterns  of  the 
checking  actions  made  along  a  signal  path  or  main  pulse  line. 

Very  few  technicians  are  completely  haphazard  at  the  start  of 
a  trouble  shooting  task.  Instead,  a  coherent,  fairly  systematic 
method  of  attack  is  adopted.  On  radio  problems,  technicians 
display  a  marked  tendency  to  stick  with  a  certain  search  pat¬ 
tern;  they  are  much  less  consistent  on  radar  problems.  A 
technician's  favorite  radar  starting  pattern  cannot  be  predicted 
from  his  preferred  method  on  the  radio.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  improve  predictions  of  some  characteristics  of  trouble  shoot¬ 
ing  on  the  basis  of  the  type  of  initial  attack  sequence  employed. 

The  Initial  Localizing  Sequence 
The  IAS,  as  discussed  above,  is  limited  to  the  first  five 
actions.  In  an  effort  to  examine  the  early  part  of  trouble 
shooting  performances  from  a  different  angle,  a  segment  of  be¬ 
havior  called  the  initial  localizing  sequence  (ILS)  is  defined. 

This  segment  consists  of  all  the  actions  which  occur  prior  to 

34 

the  first  isolation  to  a  stage.  In  contrast  with  the  IAS 

3  / 

^Criteria  for  localizing  to  a  stage  are  described  in 
Appendix  A. 
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concept,  the  ILS  Imposes  no  restriction  on  the  number  of  actions. 
Thus  an  ILS  might  consist  of  a  very  long  series  of  checks  which 
include  the  five  IAS  actions,  or  it  even  might  be  shorter  than 
the  IAS.  In  any  case,  the  ILS  limits  are  derived  from  a  logical 
analysis  of  the  performance  phases.  It  was  expected  that  separate 
behavioral  analyses  would  be  carried  out  within  the  ILS  definition 
of  starting  behavior. 

However,  investigation  revealed  that  considerable  overlap 
existed  between  ILS  and  IAS.  The  average  ILS • contained  only 
7.4  actions. ^  This  meant  that,  on  the  average,  the  ILS  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  IAS  plus  two  or  three  additional  actions.  In  view 
of  the  ILS-IAS  overlap,  comprehensive  treatment  of  ILS  will  not 
be  presented.'.  Only  a  few  findings  have  been  singled  out  for  brief 
mention. 

Since  ILS*s  vary  with' respect  to  length,  certain  relationships 

between  the  number  of  ILS  actions  and  other  characteristics  can  be 

investigated.  The  number  of  ILS  actions  is  fairly  consistent 

over  a  series  of  ten  problems,  as  i3  shown  by  an  Ebel  coefficient 
36  ' 

of  .59.  Thus,  regardless  of  problem  and  equipment  conditions, 
a  technician  is  rather  consistent  with  respect  to  his  amount  of 
checking  activity  before  he  enters  a  stage.  There  is  no  relation¬ 
ship  (r  ■  -.03)  between  ILS  length  and  the  total  number  of  problems 

35 

Table  D  of  Appendix  C  gives  summary  statistics  of  the  ILS  for 
Job  Sample,  MASTS,  and  AUTOMASTS  performances. 

^  The  ILS  analyses  are  based  on  340  performances  by  34  ETs. 
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solved.  However,  the  number  of  ILS  actions  is  significantly 
related  (r  *  .46)  to  total  number  of  actions. 

Table  6  showed  there  are  significant  differences  among 
IAS  categories  (1  through  5)  in  terms  of  the  length  of  the  average 
performance  in  each  category.  Under  those  circumstances,  the 
Half -split  approach  is  the  most  efficient  and  the  Unsystematic 
approach  is  the  least  efficient.  This  is  in  accord  with  expec¬ 
tations.  Though  one  further  might  expect  this  order  to  hold 
throughout  the  performances,  it  does  not  do  so.  Indeed,  the 
average  performance  which  starts  out  with  a  Category  5  attack 
(Unsystematic)  has  a  shorter  initial  localizing  sequence  than 
any  other  type  of  IAS.  The  reader  will  recall  that  the  Unsys¬ 
tematic  category  was  associated  with  the  longest  total  perform¬ 
ances.  Other  changes  occur  too;  the  Loudspeaker-to-antenna 
attack  sequence  (which  has  a  moderate  number  of  total  actions 
associated  with  it)  has,  by  far,  the  largest  number  of  ILS 
actions. 


The  Isolating  Sequence 

It  has  been  indicated  that  most  of  the  performances  begin 
with  a  type  of  checking  activity  intended  to  localize  the  mal¬ 
function  to  an  equipment  stage.  This  generally  involves  the  use 
of  signal-injecting  and  signal-tracing  techniques  to  discover 
a  break  in  the  signal  path  (or,  in  the  radar,  the  pulse  path). 
After  seven  or  eight  actions  (on  the  average)  the  BTs  alter  their 
behavior  patterns.  They  restrict  their  checking  activity  to  a 
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small  section  of  the  equipment  and  switch  to  voltage  and  resist- 
ance  measurements.  In  this  manner  they  proceed  to  check  an 
equipment  stage  rather  intensively  with  the  goal  of  finding  the 
defective  component  or  rejecting  the  hypothesis  that  the  faulty 
part  is  in  the  stage  under  examination.  These  intra-stage 
behaviors  are  termed  isolating  sequences  (IS)  within  the  present 
schema. 

In  order  to  investigate  this  type'  of  behavior  a  distinction 

was  made  among  four  types  of  actions j  signal  path  or  pulse  path 

checks,  isolating  checks,  component  replacements,  and  general 
37 

checks.  This  classification  served  as  a  basis  for  a  set  of 

38 

objective  rules  for  the  determination  of  each  isolating  sequence. 
There  is  some  variation  in  the  number  of  isolating  sequences 
in  different  records.  The  range  is  from  0  to  19,  and  the  typical 
performance  contains  three  isolating  sequences*  Radar  problems 


37 A  signal  path  or  pulse  path  check  involves  the  use  of  such 
test  equipment  as  signal  generators  and  oscilloscopes  to  check 
continuity,  determine  the  presence  of  a  signal  or  pulse,  and  to 
examine  its  dynamic  characteristics .  Isolating  checks  include 
most  voltage  measurements,  all  resistance  measurements,  and  front 
panel  adjustments.  Component  replacements  and  moot  screwdriver 
adjustments  are  included  in  the  replacements  group.  The  general 
checks  consist  of  occasional  B+  measurements,  filament  voltage 
checks,  and  incidental  AC  voltage  readings. 

38 

Complete  instructions  for  the  determination  of  isolating 
sequences  are  contained  in  Appendix  A.  Basically,  these  require 
that  the  tabulator  consider  each  action  in  turn.  Whan  an  action 
meets  the  criteria  it  is  included  in  the  sequence.  The  sequence 
continues  until  an  action  occurs  which  does  not  meet  the  criteria. 
Generally  speaking,  actions  of  this  latter  type  will  be  either 
out-of -stage ,  signal  oriented,  checks  of  the  localizing  type,  or 
replacements . 


have  a  slightly  higher  average  number  of  IS's  (as  compared  with 
the  radio  problems).  The  number  of  IS's  observed  on  a  particular 
problem  is  highly  correlated  with  the  difficulty  level  of  the 
problem  (Rho  ■  .88) .  The  ETs  are  rather  consistent  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  IS's  that  they  employ  on  each  problem,  as  shown 
by  an  Ebel  coefficient  of  .64.  There  is  no  relationship  between 
the  number  of  IS's  in  a  given  record  and  the  likelihood  that 
the  record  will  terminate  with  the  correct  component  replacement 
(r  “  -.14).  On  the  other  hand,  the  longer  performances  generally 
contain  more  IS’s  than  the  shorter  performances.  (The  correlation 
between  number  of  IS's  and  length  of  performances  is  ,71). 

39 

The  average  isolating  sequence  contains  three  actions. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  long  IS's  were  a  sign  of  thoroughness 
and  would  be  associated  with  problem  success,  A  Pearson  corre¬ 
lation  of  .46  indicates  that  there  was  some  tendency  in  that 
direction.  A  similar  relationship  existed  between  the  average 
lengths  of  the  isolating  sequences  and  the  average  lengths  of 
the  total  records;  the  coefficient  in  this  case  was  .50. 

The  data  were  examined  to  determine  whether  there  was  a 
progressive  change  in  the  length  of  the  isolating  sequences  as 
a  function  of  their  order  within  the  records.  A  correlational 


This  average  is  based  upon  10  AUTOMASTS  problems;  the 
range  is  1  to  16.  It  does  not  include  those  instances  where 
components  were  replaced  without  immediately  prior  isolating 
activity  in  the  stage  where  the  component  was  located. 
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analysis  of  successive  pairs  of  IS*s  indicated  that  such  changes 
do  not  occur;  i.e,,  first  IS*s  are  about  as  long  as  the  second 
ones,  and  so  on. 

A  procedure  was  applied  to  the  isolating  sequences  (IS) 
to  see  if  action  patterns  could  be  discerned  within  the  more 
limited  confines  of  an  equipment  stage.  Over  1200  isolation 
sequences-  were  reviewed.  Either  such  action  patterns  did  not 
exist  or  were  so  obscure  that  they  could  not  be  recognized  in 
three-fourths  of  the  cases.  Of  those  patterns  that  could  be 
reliably  classed,  the  majority  were  checks  between  the  B+  supply 
and  the  plate  side  of  the  tube;  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  IS’s 
were  of  this  type.  Directional  patterns  analogous  to  Front-to- 
back  or  Back-to-front  were  practically  non-existent  and  comprised 
only  about  four  per  cent  of  the  cases.  These  results  provide 
strong  support  for  the  generalization  that  intra-stage  behaviors 
are  relatively  disorganized  and  unsystematic. 

Since  the  typical  trouble  shooting  performance  record  contains 
more  than  one  isolating  sequence,  a  number  of  checking  actions 
commonly  occur  between  the  end  of  one  IS  and  its  successor. 

Although  these  actions  theoretically  could  be  of  several  types, 
nearly  all  of  those  found  in  the  records  were  of  a  generalized 
checking  nature.  In  many  ways,  they  closely  resemble  the  type 
of  behavior  previously  referred  to  as  the  IL3.  They  feature  the 
same  search  for  discontinuity  at  the  stage  level  and  the  same 
utilization  of  signal-injection  and  signal-tracing  techniques, 
with  an  occasional  power  supply  check.  The  average  sequence 
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between  IS '3  consists  of  four  actions.  This  is  considerably 
shorter  than  the  ILS.  When  a  record  contains  several  of  these 
localizing  sequences,  there  is  little  evidence  to  indicate  pro¬ 
gressive  changes  in  their  length  according  to  their  serial  order. 
This  is  somewhat  contrary  to  expectation.  One  would  anticipate 
that,  after  a  couple  of  localizing  attempts,  the  technician  already 
would  have  taken  many  of  the  readings  necessary  for  narrowing 
the  trouble  to  one  stage,  and  that  localizing  sequences  would 
reduce  in  length  as  the  problem  proceeded. 

Prediagnostic  Behavior 

Before  the  discussion  of  component  replacements,  let  us 
consider  the  amount  of  checking  activity  which  precedes  the  initial 
replacement  in  each  problem.  There  are  good  reasons  why  this 
portion  of  the  record  deserves  separate  analysis.  For  example, 
Damrin  and  Saupe  (10),  using  the  Tab  Test,  found  the  number  of 
"prediagnostic checks  was  related  to  other  problem  character¬ 
istics.  Also,  our  own  data  suggest  that  consideration  of  the 
activities  occurring  before  the  initial  replacement  are  in 
accordance  with  the  technician's  conceptualization  of  his  task. 

For  the  average  problem,  about  14  prediagnostic  checks  are 
made.  This  number  proves  to  be  remarkably  stable.  It  is 

^i.e. ,  The  number  of  check  tabs  pulled  prior  to  the  pull¬ 
ing  of  a  unit  tab.  The  term  "prediagnostic"  will  be  used  here 
in  the  interests  of  standardization,  although  it  is  not  entirely 
apt  since  it  refers  to  a  segment  of  the  performance  which  un-, 
doubtedly  contains  a  major  portion  of  the  diagnostic  behavior. 
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relatively  unaffected  by  the  type  'of  equipment  being  repaired,^ 
by  the  test  format  by  the  output  symptoms,^  or  by  the  order 
in  which  the  problems  are  administered.^  Of  course,  there  are 
wide  differences  between  the  number  of  prediagnostic  checks  for 
single  performances. 

What  variables  determine  the  length  of  prediagnostic  se¬ 
quences?  Three  factors  were  investigated.  One  of  these  was  the 
difficulty  level  of  the  problems.  Figure  3  on  page. 49  shows  the 
average  number  of  prediagnostic  checks  in  each  problem  plotted 
against  the  proportion  who  solved  the  problem.  As  shown  in  the 
figure,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  average  number  of  prediag¬ 
nostic  actions  to  be  directly  related  to  difficulty  level.  Thi3 
trend  holds  for  all  but  one  of  the  problems.  The  "odd-ball1'  is 
problem  C115.  Without  this  problem,  the  rank  correlation  between 
the  two  variables  is  .73;  with  C115  included,  the  correlation 
drops  to  .39.  Problem  C115  has  several  unique  characteristics 
which  make  this  drop  readily  interpretable.  Foremost  among 


^he  average  number  of  prediagnostic  checks  for  the  radio 
is  1 3.3;  for  the  radar,  13.6, 

^The  average  number  of  prediagnostic  checks  for  Job  Sam¬ 
ple  problems  is  16.5;  for  the  MASTS  problems,  14.7;  and  for  the 
AUTOMASTS  problems,  12,9. 

43 

The  set  of  problems  employed  in  this  study  have  very  few 
repetitions  of  the  same  initial  output  symptoms.  As  a  result,  • 
analysis  based  on  symptom  types  are  fragmentary.  However,  on  the 
basis  of  information  available  there  is  as  much  variability  (in 
terms  of  prediagnostic  checks)  among  problems  with  like  symptoms, 
as  among  problems  with  unlike  symptoms , 

44chi  square  tests  of  significance  for  the  Job  Sample  data  and 
the  MASTS  data  indicated  that  there  was  no  significant  relationship 
between  the  order  of  problem  administration  and  the  number  of 
prediagnostic  checks.  For  details  of  this  analysis,  see  Table  E  of 
Appendix  C. 


these  is  the  fact  that  it  has  clear-cut  localizing  cues  which 
lead  to  the  wrong  stage  of  the  equipment.  As  a  result,  most 
technicians  quickly  (and  erroneously)  isolate  the  difficulty 
to  the  step  counter  and  replace  the  step  counter  tube.  Barring 
this  single  exception,  the  overall  relationship  indicates  that 
many  difficult  problems  are  difficult  from  their  outset  (i.e., 
before  the  first  replacement).  It  has  been  suggested  that  these 
early  difficulties  may  be  due  to  the  subtle  nature  of  the  cues 
(e.g. ,  near-normal  meter  readings)  available  to  the  technicians. 
Trouble  shooting  researchers  ought  to  be  concerned  more  about 
determining  exactly  how  various  factors  contribute  to  making 
a  problem  hard  or  easy.  At  present,  it  is  impossible  to  specify 
with  any  degree  of  rigor  the  effects  upon  trouble  shooting  per¬ 
formances  of  such  variables  as  complexity,  ambiguity,  type  of 
cue,  the  extent  to  which  cues  vary  from  normal,  the  number  of 
cues  available,  etc.  Such  variables  deserve  more  systematic 
attention  than  they  have  received. 

The  second  question  investigated  was  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  length  of  the  prediagnostic  sequence  and  the  type  of 
initial  attack  sequence  (IAS)  adopted  for  the  performance.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  number  of  actions  in  the  total  perfor¬ 
mances  and  the  number  of  actions  in  the  ILS’s  were  related  to 
IAS  type.  The  result  was  that  the  IAS  ordering  according  to 
length  of  total  performance  was  different  from  the  IAS  ordering 
for  ILS  length.  A  parallel  analysis  between  the  length  of  pre¬ 
diagnostic  sequence  and  IAS  type  resulted  in  a  still  different 
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ordering.  Here  again,  we  find  that  as  a  group,  subjects  with 
the  tendency  to  be  efficient  require  fewer  actions  to  solve  a 
problem,  but  each  man  "saves"  actions  in  his  own  way.  It  is  not 
possible  to  find  a  standard  phase  of  the  performance  where  the 
"efficient"  subjects  accomplish  their  savings. 

The  third  relationship  explored  was  between  the  number  of 
prediagnostic  actions  and  the  order  of  the  problems  in  the  series. 
It  was  hjTpothesized  that  technicians  would  bscome  more  wary  as 
the  problem  series  proceeded,  and  that  they  would  demonstrate 
this  wariness  by  progressively  increasing  their  number  of  pre¬ 
diagnostic  actions.  Chi  square  analyses  failed  to  support  the 
hypothesis;  the  amount  of  prediagnostic  activity  on  the  sixth 
problem  was  about  the  same  as  on  the  first. ^ 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  discussed  the  possible  determiners 
of  the  length  of  the  prediagnostic  series.  A  related  question 
is  whether  dependable  predictions  can  be  made  from  the  length  of 
the  prediagnostic  series.  In  other  words,  "If  you  know  the 
length  of  the  predd agnostic  series,  what  else  can  you  say  about 
the  performance?"  Damrin  and  Saupe  (10),  using  their  Tab  Tests, 
found  a  small,  significant  correlation  between  the  total  number 
of  prediagnostic  checks  and  the  total  number  of  problems  which 
were  correctly  solved  by  the  first  "unit  pull. "  A  parallel  analy¬ 
sis  was  conducted  using  700  performances  from  all  formats.  The 

l  *5 

'iTob  Sample  and  MASTS  data  were  employed  in  the  investigation 
of  this  question  since  complete  counterbalancing  of  problems  and 
problem-orders  were  features  of  that  design. 
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correlation  coefficient  of  .05  indicates  that  there  is  no  signi¬ 
ficant  relationship  between  the  two  variables  for  these  data.^ 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  advantage  to  a  large  number  of 
prediagnostic  checks  per  se. 

One  might  expect  that  a  long  prediagnostic  series  would  be 
associated  with  a  relatively  large  nuniber  of  actions  following 
the  initial  replacement.  The  correlation  (-.13)  indicates  that 
there  is  no  pronounced  tendency  for  the  length  of  the  two  portions 
of  the  trouble  shooting  performances  to  vary  together.  There  is, 
however,  a  definite  tendency  for  an  ET  who  has  a  relatively  large 
number  of  actions  before  his  first  replacement  on  one  problem  to 
have  a  large  number  of  pre-first-replacement  checks  on  his  subse¬ 
quent  problems.  Similarly,  the  technician  who  has  few  prediagnostic 
checking  actions  in  one  performance,  tends  to  have  few  in  hi3  other 
performances.  This  inter-problem  stability  is  indicated  by  an 
Ebel  coefficient  of  .70. 

During  the  typical  prediagnostic  series,  1.7  isolating  se¬ 
quences  (!S*s)  take  place.  In  other  words,  the  average  technician 
does  not  substitute  a  component  immediately  following  his  first 
excursion  into  a  stage.  Instead,  after  his  first  specific  intra¬ 
stage  check  series,  he  either  resumes  his  generalized  localizing 
behavior  or  moves  on  to  another  stage.  In  55  per  cent  of  the 
performances  the  ET  returned  to  the  stage  in  which  the  original 

46 

Negligible  relationships  also  were  obtained  when  the 
prediagnostic  count  was  limited  to  checks  in  the  stage  where  the 
first  component  was  located. 
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isolating  behavior  occurred  in  order  to  make  his  first  component 
replacement.  About  a  third  of  his  actions  preceding  the  first 
replacement  are.  in  the  same  stage  as  that  replacement. 

The  Replacement  of-  Components 

The  replacement  of  a  component  serves  as  a  "payoff. "  It 
usually  represents  the  culmination  of  a  particular  line  of  attack. 
Stated  in  problem  solving  terms,  a  component  replacement  is  the 
"verification"  (47)  phase  wherein  the  technician  tests  the  validity 
of  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn  from  the  preceding  complex  of 
symptoms  and  checks.  In  addition  to  being  a  critical  test 
whose  outcome  is  uncertain,  each  replacement  represents  a  cost 
and  therefore  is  something  of  a  gamble.  Aboard  ship,  the  cost 
may  be  expressed  in  such  terms  as  equipment  downtime,  technicians1 
time  and  effort,  actual  dollar  value  of  expended  parts and 
the  reduced  capability  of  the  ship  while  the  equipment  is  out 
of  order.  In  the  MASTS  and  AUTOMASTS  testing  situations,  each 
replacement  cost3  the  technician  30  seconds  of  testing  time. 

The  significance  of  this  type  of  action,  both  in  terms  of  its 
logical  importance  and  its  cost,  indicates  that  it  deserves 
intensive  treatment. 

in 

^  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  parts  removed  on  the 
job  are  not  defective  at  all  (6).  Furthermore,  in  actual 
shipboard  practice  good  components  are  removed  and  often  not 
put  back  into  service. 
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Initial  replacements  are  discussed  prior  to  the  treatment  of 
replacements  in  general.  There  are  two  main  reasons  for  this.  One, 
almost  every  performance  has  an  initial  replacement.  Two,  the 
initial  replacement  is  of  special  interest  because  it  is  the  first 
critical  test  of  the  technician's  skill  in  interpreting  the  informa¬ 
tion  complex  associated  with  a  particular  problem. 

There  are  five  types  of  components  that  can  be  replaced  in  each 
equipment.  Figure  h  gives  the  popularity  of  each  component  type. 
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Fig.  lu  Popularity  of  Component  Types  for  Initial  Replacement, 


An  examination  of  the  results  shown  in  Figure  4  on  page  54 
reveals  that  vacuum  tubes  are  the  most  popular  radio  first 
replacements.  Capacitors,  resistors,  and  connectors  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  that  order.  No  one  replaoed  a  coil  or  a  transformer 
at  the  time  he  elected  to  make  his  first  substitution. 

The  radar  data  features  the  same  general  pattern,  although 
there  is  a  far  greater  tendency  for  initial  replacement  of 
resistors.^  It  is  likely  that  this  apparent  inter-equipment 
difference  is  the  result  of  specific  problem  conditions  rather 
than  a  truly  differential  tendency  induced  by  the  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  itself. 

The  dotted  line  on  the  figure  shows  the  chance  expectancy 
for  the  type  of  initial  replacement.  This  is  given  as  a  single 
line  (rather  than  one  for  the  radio  and  another  for  the  radar) 
because  the  proportion  of  replaceable  components  of  each  type 
was  held  approximately  constant  for  each  gear.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  observed  replacing  behavior  differed  rather 
drastically  from  that  which  would  have  occurred  had  the  initial 
selections  been  made  blindly.  For  example,  although  only  7  per 
cent  of  the  components  which  could  be  replaced  were  tubes,  38 
per  cent  of  all  of  the  initial  radio  replacements  fell  into  the 

zg 

* One  format  difference  deserves  mentioning  here.  The 
ETs  working  with  actual  radar  equipment  prefer  to  replace  tubes 
before  trying  any  other  type  of  replacement.  Those  who  worked 
on  the  symbolic  radar  generally  prefer  to  make  a  resistor  replace¬ 
ment  first.  This  may  be  due  to  the  relative  ease  of  tube 
substitution  in  the  Job  Sample  test. 
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tube  category.  Also,  although  43  per  cent  of  the  replaceable 
components  were  in  the  "connector”  category,  fewer  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  initial  replacements  involved  members  of  that  class. 

One  can  only  speculate  why,  in  relation  to  chance  expectancy, 
tube  replacements  were  so  popular,  and  leads,  jumpers,  and  fuses 
were  so  unpopular.  Perhaps  tube  replacements  oan  be  attributed 
to  the  bad  reputation  of  tube  reliability.  However,  one  would 
scarcely  advance  the  same  reason  to  account  for  the  relative 
pauoity  of  connector  replacements. 

Figure  5  on  page  57  shows  the  location  of  the  radio  initial 
replacements  in  terms  of  the  functional  layout  of  the  equipment. 

The  stages  are  arranged  on  the  chart  from  left  to  right  according 
to  their  order  on  the  signal  path.  It  is  clear  that  most  initial 
replacements  occur  near  the  middle  of  the  set.  The  detector 
circuit,  which  serves  as  a  link  between  the  HF  -  IF  section  and 
the  audio  stages,  is  the  most  popular.  Technicians  were  almost 
always  able  to  eliminate  either  the  front  (antenna)  or  the  back 
(speaker)  end  before  they  made  their  initial  component  substitutions. 

The  radar  picture  is  quite  different.  As  illustrated  in 
Figure  6  on  page  58,  the  usual  first  replacement  occurred  at  either 
end  of  the  set  rather  than  in  the  middle.  The  concentration  of 
initial  replacement  activity  in  the  multivibrator,  sawtooth 
generator,  and  oscilloscope  stages  is  explained  by  the  presence 
of  actual  defects  in  those  stages.  The  popularity  of  the  diode 
step  counter  presents  a  different  interpretative  problem,  how¬ 
ever,  since  there  were  no  defective  components  in  that  stage. 
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Pig.  5«  Location  of  Initial  Replacements  in  Radio  Receiver. 
This  figure  is  derived  from  Appendix  Table  Q,  N  3 '366 
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Fig.  6.  Location  of  Initial  Replacements  in  Radar. 

•  is  derived  from. Appendix  Table  H.  H  -  390. 
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Practically  all  technicians  failed  to  appreciate  that  the  step 
counter  is  "sensitive"  to  certain  malfunctions  in  the  triggered 
blocking  oscillator,  which  follows  the  step  counter  along  the 
pulse  path.  For  example,  if  the  bleeder  resistance  for  the 
cathode  bias  of  the  blocking  oscillator  is  changed,  this  "re¬ 
flects  back"  into  the  step  counter  and  prevents  the  step  counter 
capacitor  from  discharging.  If  the  technician  trouble  shoots 
by  taking  waveforms  on  a  test  oscilloscope,  he  obtains  a 
"good"  waveform  on  one  side  of  the  step  counter  tube  and  a 
"bad"  (no  vertical  steps)  waveform  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tube.  Ordinarily  the  technician  assumes  that  the  trouble 
lies  in  the  step  counter,  and  he  does  not  consider  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  a  defect  in  the  later  Stage  could  give  a  super¬ 
ficially  clear-cut  localization  to  the  earlier  stage.  The 
best  men  eventually  overcome  the  formulation  of  the  problem 
in  these  strictly  stage-by-stage  terms  and  investigate  other 
stages  for  additional  clues.  The  assumption  of  relative 
functional  independence  between  stages  is  generally  valid 
in  radio  trouble  shooting,  but  does  not  apply  in  the  more 
complex  inter-actions  of  pulse  forming  circuits.  This  seems 
to  be  a  straightforward  instance  wherein  technicians  fail  to 
recognize  the  possible  limitations  of  "block"  style  trouble 
shooting. 

How  successful  were  the  first  replacements?  How  many  of 
them  restored  the  equipment  to  normal  operation?  How  many  of 
the  initial  component  replacements  were  wrong,  but  close? 

Let  us  look  at  Figure  7  on  page  60. 
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As  the  figure  indicates,  29  per  cent  of  the  initial  re¬ 
placements  result  in  correction  of  the  difficulty  (i.e.,  the 
problem  is  solved  on  that  replacement).  Thirty-one  per  cent 
of  the  initial  replacements  are  "near-misses";  while  they  did 
not  eliminate  the  cause  of  the  malfunction,  they  involved  some 
component  in  the  same  stage  as  the  faulty  part.  The  remaining 
40  per  cent  were  outside  of  the  stage  in  which  the  trouble  was 
located.  Are  the  "near-missers "  more  likely  to  be  successful 
in  the  long  .run?  The  answer  is  affirmative;  over  half  of  the 
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performances  (61$)  which  feature  an  initial  "near-miss"  ter¬ 
minate  in  eventual  success.  In  contrast,  less  than  a  third 
(30$)  of  those  with  an  initial  wrong-stage  replacement  solve 
the  problem. 

There  is  another  way  of  examining  the  effectiveness  of 

the  first  component  replacement;  this  involves  the  use  of  a 

basic  parts  rating  system.  Parts  ratings  were  developed  in 

connection  with  the  "Component  Replacement  Score"  which  was 

reported  previously  (5).  Each  part  is  classified  as  either 

(a)  the  faulty  component  itself,  (b)  a  component  which  is 

plausible  on  the  basis  of  the  symptoms  and  check  information 

provided,  or  (c)  a  component  which  is  not  a  reasonable  re- 

/g 

placement  under  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  Frequency 
analysis  of  each  basic  parts  rating  class  revealed  that  33 
per  cent  of  the  first  replacements  were  plausible  and  38  per 
cent  were  not  plausible.  These  results,  though  derived  on  a 
different  system  of  evaluating  effectiveness,  are  very  similar 
to  the  "near-miss"  frequencies  shown  in  Figure  7. 

The  basic  parts  rating  data  also  were  used  to  investigate 
the  relationship  between  the  plausibility  of  the  first  replacement 
and  the  difficulty  level  of  the  problem.  On  the  harder  problems, 
one  would  expect  fewer  first  replacements  to  be  either  correct  or 
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The  ratings  were  established  by  expert  judgments.  For 
each  problem,  the  judges  were  given  all  the  information  potentially 
available  to  the  subjects,  and  were  required  to  rate  each  replace¬ 
able  part.  Their  results  indicated  that  there  were  plausible 
replacements  outside  of  the  defective  stage  and  implausible  ones 
within  the  stage. 
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plausible.  To  investigate  this,  a  correlation  was  computed  between 

the  average  parts  rating  score  on  a  problem  and  its  difficulty 

50 

level.  This  treatment  yielded  a  coefficient  of  .85,  The  data 
were  treated  further  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  this  high 
correlation  was  due  to  the  ''correct'*  component  class  alone.  When 
the  initial  successes  are  eliminated  from  the  average  basic  parts 
ratings,  there  is  no  correlation  between  the  proportion  of  plausible 
replacements  and  the  difficulty  level  of  the  problem.  It  can  be 
stated,  then,  that  the  proportion  of  subjects  solving  the  problems 
on  their  first  replacement  is  highly  related  to  the  proportion  of 
the  group  eventually  solving  it,  while  the  proportion  of  plausible 
and  implausible  first  replacements  is  not  predictive  of  difficulty 
level. 

In  the  preceding,  the  first  replacements  were  singled  out  for 
special  treatment.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  performances  had  addi¬ 
tional  component  substitutions.  The  following  is  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  all  substitutions. 

Although  a  few  technicians  substituted  as  many  as  17  components 
in  the  course  of  a  single  problem,  such  extremes  were  unusual. 

The  average  repair  attempt  included  between  two  and  four  replace¬ 
ments,  or  about  one  replacement  for  every  12  checking  actions.^1 
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A  mean  parts  rating  3core  was  obtained  (by  problem)  for  all 
first  replacements,  using  weights  of  1,  2,  and  3.  This  was  corre¬ 
lated  against  the  percentage  of  the  group  solving  each  problem. 
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The  number  of  replacements  varied  somewhat  according  to  type 
of  equipment  and  format.  The  Job  Sample  had  more  replacements  and 
more  checks  per  replacement.  Also,  there  usually  were  more  replace¬ 
ments  in  a  radar  problem  than  in  a  radio  problem. 


(  ) 
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One  might  expect  that  some  men  would  be  prone  to  make  sub¬ 
stitutions  quite  freely,  and  that  others  would  be  chary  of  pre¬ 
mature  replacements.  "Sea  stories"  and  the  good-natured  banter 
of  technicians  would  support  the  notion  that  BTs  could  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  either  consistent  "replacers"  or  consistent  "non-replacers . " 
If  the  technicians  were  indeed  consistent,  the  replacers  would 
be  expected  to  accomplish  a  relatively  large  number  of  substitutions 
on  each  problem  while  the  non-replacers  would  be  frugal  in  changing 
components.  A  procedure  devised  to  investigate  inter-problem  re¬ 
liability  indicates  that  no  significant  consistency  exists. ^ 

When  the  sample  of  2259  parts  is  considered  one  finds  that 
initial  replacements  are  rather  typical  of  replacements  in  general. 
(See  Table  F,  Appendix  C).  There  are  two  exceptions;  one  in  the 
radar  problems,  and  one  in  the  radio  series.  The  high  popularity 
of  initial  tube  substitutions  during  radio  problems  is  not  re¬ 
flected  in  the  count  for  the  whole  performance;  the  38  per  cent 
original  popularity  drops  to  24  per  cent  when  all  pulls  are  con¬ 
sidered.  On  the  radar  gear,  the  principal  trend  seems  to  be  a 
reduction  of  inter-type  popularity  difference.  The  overall  radar 


In  order  to  partial  out  the  effects  of  success  on  number 
of  replacements,  the  performances  were  split  into  successful  and 
unsuccessful  groups,  by  problem.  The  median  number  of  replacements 
was  determined  for  each  sub-group.  In  each  problem  sub-group,  those 
performances  above  the  median  were  assigned  a  plus  and  those  below 
were  given  a  minus.  Thus,  a  perfectly  consistent  technician's  score 
for  the  whole  series  would  consist  of  either  ten  pluses,  or  ten 
minuses.  A  frequency  distribution  was  made  of  the  number  of  pluses 
assigned  to  each  man.  The  obtained  distribution  of  pluses  was  com¬ 
pared  with  a  theoretical  chance  distribution  by  means  of  a  chi 
square  test. 


replacement  data  indicate  that  tubes,  capacitors,  and  resistors 
are  about  equally  popular,  with  connectors  finishing  a  strong 
fourth.  The  men  continue  to  show  very  little  inclination  to  re¬ 
move  coils  or  transformers. 

A  breakdown  of  replacements  according  to  the  various  equip¬ 
ment  stages  also  was  made,  This  tabulation  shows  that  there  are 
no  major  differences  in  relative  popularity  of  the  stages 
between  the  total  tabulation  and  that  reported  on  pages  57  and  58 
for  the  initial  replacements.  In  the  radio  there  is  still  a  pro¬ 
nounced  preference  for  components  toward  the  middle  of  the  signal 
path,  while  the  ends  of  the  radar  pulse  path  continue  to  be  favored. *^ 

We  saw  that  60  per  cent  of  the  initial  substitutions  were 
in  the  same  equipment  stage  as  the  defective  component.  It  was 
hypothesized  that  the  proportion  of  the  replacements  in  the  same 
stage  as  the  defective  component  would  vary  inversely  with  the 
ordinal  value  of  the  replacements  (i.e.,  the  proportion  of  first 
replacements  in  the  defective  stage  would  be  greater  than  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  second  replacements  in  that  stage,  etc.).  Generally 
speaking,  this  hypothesis  was  verified  with  respect  to  the  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  replacements.  However,  there 
were  some  exceptions,*^  and  the  trend  was  not  as  clear-cut  as 
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A  complete  tabulation  of  the  replacements  upon  which  these 
analyses  were  based  is  presented  in  Appendix  Tables  G  and  H. 

5/*For  example,  on  AUTOMASTS  radio  problems,  there  was  a  definite 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  replacements  in  the  defective  stage 
as  a  function  of  the  order  of  the  replacements. 
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expected.  When  a  parallel  analysis  was  conducted  on  the  basic 
parts  ratings  of  successive  replacements,  essentially  the  same 
finding  was  obtained.  These  results  indicated  that  the  technicians 
usually  had  a  general  idea  of  the  location  of  the  trouble,  as 
indicated  by  their  tendency  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
defective  part.  There  was  very  little  support  for  the  notion  that 
replacing  behaviors  became  increasingly  wild  and  unreasoned  as 
the  performances  proceeded. 

Despite  this  tendency  to  continue  to  substitute  parts  near 
the  defective  component,  the  likelihood  of  success  progressively 
diminished  with  additional  replacements.  Figure  8  on  page  66 
presents  three  different  bases  used  to  estimate  the  likelihood 
of  success. 

Figure  8  consists  of  three  graphs.  The  one  labelled  "A" 

3hows  that  a  decreasing  proportion  of  the  total  group  solved  the 
problems  at  each  successive  replacement.  The  curve  indicates  that 
the  likelihood  of  correcting  the  malfunction  after  one  had  re¬ 
placed  two  or  three  components  (unsuccessfully,  of  course)  was 
slight.  Since  29  per  cent  of  the  performances  terminate  with 
the  first  replacement,  the  form  of  the  tail  of  the  curve  becomes 
increasingly  dependent  upon  the  changing  composition  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  group.  In  order  to  eliminate  this  factor,  graph  B  was  drawn 
using  only  those  performances  which  actually  terminated  in  success. 
Therefore,  the  percentages  shown  on  the  "B"  graph  represent  the 
proportion  of  the  successful  performances  terminating  at  each 
ordinal  replacement  position.  This  treatment  again  shows  clearly 
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the  diminishing  likelihood  of  success  with  continued  component 
replacing.  Over  half  of  those  performances  which  end  with  the 
correct  component  replacement,  have  only  one  replacement.  If  a 
technician  has  not  been  successful  in  his  first  three  replacements, 
there  is  little  reason  to  be  optimistic  of  his  eventual  success. 

To  rule  out  the  effects  of  the  variable  number  of  replacments  at 
each  ordinal  replacement  position,  the  proportion  of  successful 
replacements  was  computed  for  each  replacement  postion  separately 
(i.e,,  "How  many  of  the  performances  which  had  an  nth  replacement, 
had  a  correct  nth  replacement?").  As  shown  in  graph  C,  the  chance 
of  success  decreases  sharply  as  the  ordinal  position  of  the  re¬ 
placement  increases.  These  findings  suggest  the  possibility  of  a 
"three  strikes  and  you're  out"  practical  limit  for  problems  of  this 
nature.  Instead  of  rigid  time  limits,  it  may  be  realistic  to  allow 
a  man  to  continue  working  either  until  he  has  used  up  all  of  the 
time  allotted  for  that  particular  problem  or  until  he  has  ac¬ 
complished  three  component  substitutions. 

Sometimes  a  man  would  make  several  replacements  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  obtain  further  test  equipment  information  regarding  the 
circuit. 55  An  inspection  of  the  records  in  which  three  or  more 
consecutive  replacements  were  made  indicated  that  these  substitutions 


The  average  length  of  an  uninterrupted  replacing  sequence 
was  1.3  components;  sequences  of  five  or  more  occurred  with  less 
than  one  per  cent  frequency. 
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were  almost  always  clustered  around  a  single  point  in  the  equip¬ 
ment.  If  they  weren't  all  in  a  single  stage,  they  were  apt  to  be 
centered  around  the  coupling  between  adjacent  stages.  While  several 


O 


interpretations  may  be  offered  to  account  for  consecutive  replace- 
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ments,  such  sequences  unquestionably  are  not  tests  of  separate 
and  distinct  trouble  shooting  hypotheses. 

On  rare  occasions,  a  record  would  show  a  series  of  consecu¬ 
tive  tube  substitutions  that  suggested  that  the  ET  was  systema¬ 
tically  working  his  way  through  all  the  tubes  in  the  set.  '  It  had 
been  anticipated  that  this  type  of  behavior  might  be  very  common, 
perhaps  a  usual  prelude  to  more  analytic  attempts  to  locate  the 
difficulty.  Without  attempting  to  speculate  why  they  did  not  occur, 
suffice  It  to  say  that  replacing  sequences  of  this  type  were  too  in¬ 
frequent  in  the  present  data  to  warrant  serious  examination. 

Although  replacements  within  a  consecutive  series  have  a  degree 
of  mutual  relationship,  such  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  re¬ 
placements  which  occur  singly  in  the  performance  records.  Attempts 
to  predict  the  type  of  component  that  will  be  replaced  next  in  a 
given  record,  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  of  the  types  of  components 
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Perhaps  this  type  of  behavior  simply  represents  the  technicians' 
conviction  that  the  defective  unit  is  in  the  restricted  area  from 
which  the  components  are  being  drawn.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  such  clusters  of  pulls  frequently  occur  after  an  earlier 
replacement  in. the  same  area  of  the  equipment.  According  to  this 
interpretation,  the  ET  localizes  the  trouble  to  a  specific  area 
(maybe  erroneously)  and  makes  a  replacement  calculated  to  correct 
the  trouble.  When  this  fails,  he  investigates  other  possible  areas 
and  decides  that  his  earlier  localization  was  right.  Hence,  he  re¬ 
turns  with  renewed  conviction  and  substitutes  a  number  of  the  compo¬ 
nents  in  the  suspect  stage  (or  area). 
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already  replaced  during  the  performance,  are  not  very  fruitful. 
There  is  practically  no  evidence  of  patterning  among  those  re¬ 
placements  which  are  interspersed  in  the  records  nor  do  the  men 
have  consistent  individual  preferences  for  a  given  type  of  part. 

On  the  basis  of  this  information  it  seems  that  replacements  are 
made  with  reference  to  preceding  checking  actions,  rather  than 
previous  replacing  actions. 

The  Pre-replacement  Block 

The  throe  actions  preceding  each  component  replacement  were 
designated  as  the  pre-replacement  block  and  were  singled  out  for 
special  analysis.  The  general  purpose  was  to  determine  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  activities  immediately  before  a  replacement  and 
characteristics  of  the  replacement  itself.  One  basic  issue  was 
to  find  out  if  it  was  possible  to  anticipate  the  removal  of  a  com¬ 
ponent,  Was  there  something  about  the  way  that  the  technician  was 
behaving  which  signalled  that  he  was  about  to  make  a  substitution? 

One  characteristic  of  behavior  occurring  within  the  three- 
action  sequence  prior  to  a  parts  replacement  is  outstanding— its 
tremendous  diversity.  There  is  no  standard  pre-replacement  pro¬ 
cedure.  Only  one  general  statement  seems  to  be  supported  by  the 
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It  is  somewhat  more  likely  that  a  given  type  of  component 
will  be  followed  by  another  component  of  the  same  type  than  by  one 
of  a  different  type.  For  example,  tubes  are  more  likely  to  be 
followed  by  tubes  than  by  any  one  of  the  other  types  of  components. 
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analysis.  The  technicians  almost  always  precede  a  component  re¬ 
placement  with  a  series  of  checking  actions  using  a  single  type 
of  testing  equipment.  To  explain  more  fully,  they  make  a  number 
of  signal  injections,  oscilloscope  readings,  voltage  readings,  or 
resistance  checks  before  the  substitution  of  a  part,  but  they  rarely 
intermingle  these  different  types  of  checks  just  prior  to  a  re¬ 
placement.  This  type  of  activity  seems  sensible  enough  when  one 
realizes  that  the  usual  strategy  of  the  trouble  shooter  is  to  make 
a  substitution  only  after  test  equipment  readings  on  each  side  of 
the  component  appear  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  each  other.  On  the 
basis  of  this  information  the  only  general  prediction  about  component 
replacing  behavior  that  can  be  made  from  knowledge  of  the  pre-replace¬ 
ment  behavior  is:  if  a  technician  switches  from  the  use  of  one 
type  of  test  equipment  to  another,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  will  replace 
a  component  within  the  three  actions. ^  Attempts  to  predict  the  type 
of  replacement  made,  its  success,  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
performance  records  from  knowledge  of  the  actions  taken  during  the 
pre-replacement  block  were  unsuccessful  also.  While  the  diversity 
of  behavior  in  that  block  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  dependency 
analysis,  it  is  often  quite  sensible  when  reviewed  in  the  light  of  ail 
of  the  performance  which  precedes  it.  This  implies  that  a  larger 

5®Jn  the  case  of  certain  specific  pattorns,  positive  predictions 
can  be  made.  For  example,  if  a  man  makes  three  or  more  resistance 
readings  in  a  row,  it  is  likely  that  he  will  make  a  replacement 
within  the  next  three  actions. 


segment  of  performance  is  required  in  order  to  ''understand'1 
the  component-replacing  actions.  It  is  another  indication  that 
the  type  of  trouble  shooting  examined  here  is  not  a  simple 
stochastic  process. 


The  Post-replacement  Block 

Ofttimes  a  component  is  substituted  but  symptoms  of  mal¬ 
function  persist.  In  these  cases,  the  technician  presumably  has 
employed  the  best  means  at  his  disposal,  and  yet  he  has  not 
solved  the  problem.  Instead,  he  is  faced  with  a  new,  more  dif¬ 
ficult  one:  i.e.,  the  obvious  suspect  is  not  defective' — a  new 
possibility  must  be  found.  How  does  he  regard  the  situation  at 
this  point?  What  does  he  do? 

On  30  per  cent  of  these  occasions  the  ETs  continue  to  check 
the  stage  where  they  made  the  component  substitution.  For  the 
most  part,  their  continued  checking  involves  DC  voltage  readings 
and  resistance  readings.  Since  the  average  incorrect  replace¬ 
ment  was,  in -fact,  near  the  defective  part,  this  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  was  "statistically"  prudent. 

Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  post-replacement  blocks  were 
devoted  to  confirmatory  behavior.  In  these  cases,  the  technicians 
verified  checks  that  had  directed  them  to  the  stage  in  the  first 
place.  They  seemed  unwilling  to  give  up  the  hypothesis  that  the 
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The  post-replacement  block  generally  consisted  of  three  to 
six  actions.  If  several  replacements  were  made  consecutively,  the 
block  began  at  the  end  of  the  last  replacement  in  that  series. 
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trouble  was  in  that  particular  stage  and  appeared  to  be  disinclined 
to  seek  elsewhere. 

Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  post -replacement  blocks  consisted 
of  voltage  and  resistance  checks  in  another  stage.  Frequently,  a 
replacement  in  another  stage  was  made  within  a  very  few  actions. 

This  behavior  was  construed  to  mean  that  the  ET  had  entertained  an 
alternative  hypothesis  at  the  outset;  i.e.,  he  had  isolated  to  two 
stages  rather  than  one. 

In  16  per  cent  of  the  cases,  an  unsuccessful  component  substi¬ 
tution  was  followed  by  behavior  indicating  that  the  men  were  looking 
for  another  stage  to  which  to'  localize.  Typically,  they  engaged  in 
signal-injecting  and  signal-tracing  techniques  of  the  same  general 
nature  as  those  identified  with  the  beginning  of  a  performance.  One 
gains  the  impression  that  the  stage  in  which  the  initial  replacement 
was  made  has  been  abandoned  (at  least  for  the  time  being). 

The  remaining  instances  (5$6  of  the  total)  were  not  easily 
classified.  They  did  not  fit  well  into  any  of  the  above  four  types 
of  post-replacement  activity,  and  they  were  not  entirely  homogeneous. 
Most  of  them  tended  to  be  rather  erratic,  i.e.,  they  jumped  from 
stage  to  stage  in  an  unpredictable  manner. 

The  technicians  varied  the  type  of  activity  engaged  in  following 
a  component  substitution;  indices  of  consistency  within  a  problem 
or  across  problems  were  very  low.  Apparently  the  post -replacement 
reaction  is  a  "spur  of  the  moment"  matter,  and  it  is  not  clearly  re¬ 
lated  to  personal  styles  of  trouble  shooting. 


Brief  Review  of  the  Trouble  Shooting  Schema 

Sections  of  this  report;  my  have  been  quite  tedious.  This 
is  an  unfortunate  consequence  of  dealing  with  seven  sets  of  data, 
obtained  from  four  source  s,  It  also  is  caused  by  the  authors 1 
desire  to  specify  completely  the  analytic  procedures  applied  (so 
that  the  reader  will  not  "be  led  to  over generalize  the  results  ob¬ 
tained).  In  spite  of  these  necessary  precautions,  it  is  not  all 
trees;  there  is  a  forest.  It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  re¬ 
view  the  trouble  shooting  schema,  filling  in  the  best  single 
numbers  available^  in  or<ter  to  obtain  an  overview  of  the  typical 
trouble  shooting  effort. 

Our  average  electrondcs  technician  begins  his  repair  efforts 
by  pondering  the  gross  output  of  the  equipment  and  studying  the 
schematic  diagram.  After  a  bit  of  this,  he  fiddles  with  the  front 
panel  control  knobs. ^  Reassuring  himself  that  these  are  properly 
adjusted,  he  hooks  up  a  signal  generator^  or  an  oscilloscope.^^ 

With  these  he  injects  signals  ox  takes  waveforms  along  the  principal 
data  flow  chains. ^  His  checking  is  rather  systematic  and  proceeds 
from  the  rear  end  of  the  set  toward  its  front.  He  intersperses  a 


In  this  summary,  tine  values  reported  represent  the  average 
obtained  at  each  point  in  the  trouble  shooting  sequence  where  in¬ 
formation  was  available. 


6l 

On  the  radio,  he  msuiLpulates  the  volume  controls;  on  the 
radar,  the  centering  controLs. 
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en  working  on  the  radio. 


63. 


For  use  with  the  radar  equipment. 
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,e  main  signal  path  on  the  radio;  the  pulse  path  on  the 


radar. 
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couple  of  B+  readings  at  the  power  supply  to  make  sure  that  he  is 
getting  suitable  power.  Early  in  a  radar  performance  (within  the 
first  seven  or  eight  actions)  he  checks  the  output  of  the  master 
oscillator.  On  the  radio,  he  quickly  dispenses  with  the  audio 
section.  His  real  decisions  lie  ahead. 

Along  about  his  eighth  check  he  finds  (or  thinks  he  finds) 
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a  break  in  the  data  chain.  This  leads  him  to  a  specific  stage  ^ 
of  the  equipment.  At  this  point  a  phase  shift  occurs  in  his 
trouble  shooting  activity.  He  disconnects  the  signal  generator 
(or  scope)  and  rigs  up  a  multimeter.  Then  he  checks  resistances 
and  DC  voltages  within  the  suspect  stage. 

He  makes  three  or  four  such  checks .  He  leaves  the  stage 
without  replacing  a  component,  although  there  is  a  better  than 
even  chance  that  the  defective  part  is  in  that  stage.  The  signal 
generator  (or  the  scope)  again  is  brought  into  play.  He  checks 
the  signal  at  several  places  near  the  point  where  he  originally 
noticed  the  signal  break.  After  three  or  four  confirming  actions 
of  this  type  he  returns  to  the  stage. 

Without  further  checks,  he  pulls  the  tube  and  replaces  it 
with  one  from  spares.  The  symptoms  persist.  lie  takes  two  or 
three  resistance  readings  in  the  stage  and  then  replaces  another 
component.  This  time  he  succeeds  in  correcting  the  trouble. 
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On  the  radio,  the  detector;  on  the  radar,  the  vacuum  tube 
sawtooth  generator. 
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SECTION  IV.  SPECIFIC  TROUBLE  SHOOTING  ISSUES 
There  are  many  specific  issues  regarding  trouble  shooting 
behavior  which  deserve  special  treatment.  Six  of  them  are 
examined  in  this  section.  The  first  investigates  how  well 
technicians  apply  the  check  information  that  they  accumulate. 
Involved  here  is  the  definition  of  a  theoretically  "sufficient" 
combination  of  checks  for  certain  diagnostic  purposes,  and 
evaluation  of  the  relationships  between  acquisition  and  utili¬ 
zation  of  these  key  checks.  '  Matters  of  this  type  are  dealt 
with  under  the  heading  "Utilization  of  Information," 

Tlie  second  issue  concerns  changes  in  "distance"  from  the 
trouble  as  a  function  of  each  successive  action.  This  treatment 
includes  a  tryout  of  a  new  technique  for  assessing  the  rate  of 
convergence  to  the  locus  of  the  difficulty. 

The  third  issue  is  devoted  to  expert  judgments  of  trouble 
shooting  quality.  The  judgments  previously  had  been  used  as 
an  intermediate  criterion  for  test  scoring  methods.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  goal  is  to  specify  the  correlates  of  per¬ 
formance,  on  which  the  judges  based  their  ratings.  The  approach 
adopted  was  to  develop  an  objective  successive  sorting  procedure 
which  would  reproduce  the  original  expert  judgments. 

The  concept  of  redundancy  as  it  relates  to  trouble  shooting 
is  discussed  next.  Types  of  redundant  behavior  are  differentiated 
and  tabulated  according  to  frequency  and  location  within  trouble 
shooting  record.  Also,  the  question  of  the  positive  and  negative 
consequences  of  redundancy  is  discussed. 


The  next  part  considers  the  problem  of  errors  in  trouble  shooting, 
and  presents  a  description  of  their  frequency  of  occurrence  and 
overall  significance. 

The  final  issue  covered  here  is  a  general  discussion  of  the 
relationship  between  trouble  shooting  and  the  general  psychology 
of  problem  solving.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  contribution 
that  each  type  of  study  can  make  to  the  other. 

Utilization  of  Information 

A  basic  premise  of  trouble  shooting  is  that  the  technician 
or  repair  man  can  collect  (by  proper  checks,  tests,  manipulations, 
etc.)  enough  information  about  the  various  operating  characteristics 
of  the  equipment  to  allow  him  to  identify  and  replace  the  mal¬ 
functioning  part. 

For  every  trouble  which  develops  in  electronic  equipment, 
there  are  combinations  of  checks  which  are  logically  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  stage  or  unit  in  which  the  trouble  lies. 

Also,  for  every  trouble,  there  is  at  least  one  piece  of  information 
(or  combination  of  pieces  of  information)  which  will  indicate, 
theoretically,  which  component  is  at  fault. 

All  of  this  is  apart  from  whether  the  technician  finds  these 
items  of  information  and  whether  or  not  he  recognizes  them  if 
he  does  find  them.  Knowing  the  exact  trouble,  it  theoretically  is 
possible  to  derive  the  various  combinations  of  information  which 
are  sufficient  to  localize  the  trouble  to  the  defective  stage  and 


those  that  are  sufficient  to  isolate  the  trouble  to  the  faulty- 
component.  Then,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  follow  the  trouble 
shooter's  steps  in  searching  for  the  trouble  and  to  determine 
the  points  in  the  performance  (if  any)  where  he  has  enough  data 
to  localize  to  the  stage  and  where  he  has  enough  to  correct  the 
trouble.  Such  a  treatment  permits  empirical  determination  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  technicians  succeed  in  finding  and  utilizing 
information  which  will  aid  them  in  solving  the  problems. 

The  following  analysis  was  carried  out  on  1^22  AUTOMASTS 
performances,  on  ten  radio  and  radar  problems.  The  procedure 
was  essentially  as  outlined  abovej  that  is,  each  performance  was 
examined  to  determine  if  the  trouble  shooter  had  made  a  combination 
of  checks  from  which  he  theoretically  could  deduce  which  stage 
contained  the  trouble.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  combination  of  these 
checks  was  encountered  in  a  given  record,  the  record  was  marked 
at  that  point  to  indicate  that  the  Optimum  Point  of  Entry  (OPE) 
had  been  attained.  The  record  was  further  traced  to  ascertain 
whether  sufficient  information  had  been  secured  to  give  an 
absolute  indication^  of  which  component  in  the  stage  was  faulty. 

A  mark  was  placed  at  this  point  to  indicate  that  the  Optimum 
Point  of  Solution  (OPS)  had  been  reached, 
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On  several  problems,  the  information  available  from  the 
AUTOMASTS  permitted  isolation  to  one  or  the  other  of  two  parts. 

In  these  cases,  attainment  of  this  information  was  counted  as 
sufficient. 
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Once  the  OPE  and  OPS  are  located— in  those  records  which 
contain  them— several  tabulations  give  an  empirically  derived 
picture  of  how  well  the  technicians  utilize  the  information  they 
obtain,  and  how  well  they  succeed  when  they  do  not  obtain  the 
"required"  information. 

Three  separate  but  related  analyses  describe  performances 
in  which  the  OPE  and  OPS  are  discovered  and  the  results  when 
those  points  are  not  found.  The  first  is  concerned  with  the 
average  performance  in  which  both  the  OPE  and  the  OPS  are  reached' 
The  second  traces  the  patterns  of  performances  for  those  who  did, 
and  for  those  who  did  not,  encounter  the  OPE.  The  third  analysis 
deals  with  the  OPS  in  terms  of  occurrence  and  effect. 


Start 

i 

OPE  OPS  End 

_ 7  actions _ * _ 8^  actions  *  7  actions  ' 

1  replacement  •  2  replacements  B 

Fig,  9 •  Location  of  OPE  and  OPS  in  Typical  AUTOMASTS  Performance 

Line  AB  represents  the  length  of  an  average  of  the  perfor¬ 
mance  in  which  both  the  OPE  and  the  OPS  were  present.  From  the 
start,  it  takes  an  average  of  seven  actions  to  obtain  sufficient 
information  to  make  an  optimum  entry  into  the  defective  stage. 
From  that  point,  it  takes  another  eight  checks  (including  at 
least  one  component  replacement)  to  obtain  sufficient  information 


to  replace  the  faulty  component.  The  average  performance  also 
contains  an  additional  seven  actions  after  reaching  the  OPS  to  com¬ 
plete  the  performance.  The  probability  is  high  (,?6)  that  the 
performance  will  be  successful  if  both  the  OPE  and  the  OPS  are 
reached. 

As  is  indicated  by  the  seven  additional  actions  (including 
approximately  two  component  replacements)  after  the  OPS  is 
reached,  the  acquisition  of  this  information  does  not  lead  to  an 
immediate  solution.  Perhaps  technicians  feel  a  need  for  veri¬ 
fication  of  the  indicated  solution  (a  third  of  the  actions  sifter 
the  OPS  are  repeats),  or  more  likely,  they  do  not  recognize 
immediately  the  implications  of  the  information  they  obtain  at 
the  optimum  point  of  solution. 


A  -  Enters  Faulty  Stage  Immediately 
B  -  Eventually  Goes  to  Faulty  Stage 
C  -  Never  Goes  to  Faulty  Stage 


D  -  Never  Achieves  OPE 


Fig,  10,  Optimum  Point  of  Entry  Flow  Charts 
Identification  of  Alternative  Routes, 

The  second  analysis  deals  with  1*22  AUTOMASTS  performances 
according  to  the  flow  chart  shown  in  Figure  10,  The  explanation 
of  the  flow  chart  is  straightforward.  In  some  of  the  1*22 
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performances,  the  technicians  start  checking  in  the  faulty  stage 
immediately  after  reaching  the  OPE,  In  the  diagram  these  per¬ 
formances  are  labelled  "A*1*  Others  make  one  or- more  checks 
after  the  OPE  before  entering  the  faulty  stage  (B).  In  still 
others,  the  technicians  achieve  the  OPE  but  never  perform 
checks  in  the  faulty  stage  (C).  Also,  certain  performances 
have  no  OPE  at  all  (D).  Each  of  these  types  will  be  discussed 
separately. 


Fig,  11,  Optimum  Point  of  Entry  Flow  Chart: 

Those  Who  Got  to  the  OPE  and  Immediately  Entered  Faulty  Stage, 
Note:  Throughout  this  discussion,  the  path  being  considered  is 
traced  by  the  solid  black  line. 


In  Figure  11,  87$  of  the  original  li22  performances  reached 
the  OPE,  This  required  an  average  of  eight  actions.  Of  these 
366  cases,  only  three  entered  the  correct  stage  immediately. 

They  had  an  average  of  one  action  after  the  OPE  indicating  that 
they  terminated  almost  immediately.  One  of  the  three  solved 
thar.problem  and  his  was  the  only  parts  replacement  after  the 


OPE.  It  can  be  seen  that  only  rarely  did  a  technician  enter 
the  stage  where  the  fault  was  located  immediately  after  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  sufficient  information. 


OPE 

Start  '• 

TT“W  < "  "  >.c . 


13  actions  / 


21i|.  (6l%)  Pass 


3  replacements \ Fail 


D 


Fig,  12.  Optimum  Point  of  Entry  Flow  Chart: 

Those  Who  Got  to  the  OPE  and  Entered  Faulty  Stage  Eventually. 

zT  n 

Ninety-four  per  cent0  of  the  performances  which  contained 
an  OPE  eventually  (but  not  immediately)  made  checks  in  the 
faulty  stage.  From  the  time  of  reaching  the  OPE,  typically 
this  group  had  13  more  actions  (of  which  three  were  component 
replacements)  before  the  end  of  the  performance.  Sixty-one 


For  these  diagrams,  each  percentage  is  based  upon  the 
n  before  the  preceding  branching.  For  example,  9h%  is  based 
upon  366  cases,  not  on  the  original  i;22  cases. 
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per  cent  of  these  performances  terminated  with  the  correct 
solution.  This  is  approximately  the  same  percentage  as  that 
found  for  the  total  AUTOMASTS  sample. 


A 

/ 

/ 


\  D 


Fig.  13,  Optimum  Point  of  Entry  Flow  Chart: 

Those  Who  Get  to  OPE  But  Never  Go  to  Faulty  Stage. 

Only  five  per  cent  of  the  performance  containing  an  OPE 
fail  to  have  follow-up  checks  in  the  faulty  stage.  These 
performances  (Type  C)  average  12  actions  (two  are  component 
replacements)  after  the  OPE  to  the  end  of  the  trouble  shooting 
attempt.  Of  course,  all  of  these  ended  in  failure.  Performances 
of  this  type  are  bad.  Fortunately,  they  are  relatively  rare. 

Most  ETs  who  obtain  the  information  required  to  enter  the  mal¬ 
functioning  stage,  eventually  do  so.  Type  C  attempts  to  signal 
a  need  for  additional  training. 
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Fig,  llw  Optimum  Point  of  Entry: 
Those  Who  Never  Got  to  the  OPE, 


Of  the  original  1;22  performances,  13$  do  not  contain  an  OPE, 
i,e.,  the  ETs  did  not  collect  sufficient  information  to  determine 
absolutely  which  stage  contained  the  malfunction.  This  did  not 
preclude  the  possibility  that  some  of  them  might  have  entered  the 
correct  stage  without  sufficient  information — many  did.  However, 
80$  of  those  who  did  not  achieve  the  OPE  failed. 


A 
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1  action 
.35  replacement 


1  Pass 


2  Fail 


LB 

3U8  (9W) 

13  actions  r  ~ 

\ 

3  replacements^ 

Fail 

\c 

15  (5$) 

12  actions 

Fails 

56  (13$) 

2  replacements 

11  (20$) 

Pass 

D 

■  ■ 

\  U5  (80$) 

Fail 

Fig,  1$.  Optimum  Point  of  Entry: 
Summary 
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Several  points  are  brought  out  by  the  preceding  analysis. 
The  first  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  i|22  AUTOMASTS 
performances  achieve  enough  information  to  locate  absolutely 
the  stage  containing  the  malfunctioning  part.  Further,  in  most 
of  these  performances  the  technicians  eventually  do  enter  the 
correct  stage. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that  very  rarely  do  those  who 
achieve  the  OPE  enter  the  stage  immediately.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  information  which  theoretically  is  sufficient 
for  immediate  identification  of  the  stage  containing  the  trouble 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  technicians  tested  on  the  AUTOMASTS. 
Although  obtaining  the  OPE  information  does  not  insure  success, 
approximately  60%  of  those  who  did  get  it  were  successful,  while 
only  2056  of  those  who  did  not  obtain  it  were  successful. 


H  -  Never  Achieves  OPS 


Fig,  16.  Optimum  Point  of  Solution: 
Identification  of  Alternative  Routes, 


The  third  type  of  analysis  deals  with  the  Optimum  Point 
of  Solution.  The  diagram  in  Figure  16  gives  the  four  types  of 
performances  considered  here.  Interest  is  focused  on  the  point 
of  first  entry  into  the  faulty  stage  (EICS)  and,  therefore,  conn 
siders  only  those  performances  which  contain  such  an  entry.  The 
four  types  of  performances  include  those  where  the  malfunctioning 
stage  was  entered,  the  OPS  was  reached  and  the  defective  part 
immediately  replaced  (E)j  thbse  in  which  the  OPS  was  followed 
by  one  or  more  actions  prior  to  replacement  of  the  defective 
part  (F)j  those  in  which  the  OPS  was  not  followed  by  replacement 
of  the  defective  part  (G)$  and  those  who  entered  the  faulty 
stage  but  did  not  reach  the  OPS  (H). 


\ 

v  H 


Fig,  17.  Optimum  Point  of  Solution: 

Those  Who  Got  to  the  OPS  and  Immediately  Replaced 
the  Defective  Component. 


In  this  diagram,  the  solid  black  line  indicates  the  per¬ 
formances  in  which  the  faulty  part  was  replaced  immediately 
after  reaching  the  OPS.  Of  the  original  1*22  performances. 
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82 %  entered  the  malfunctioning  stage  somewhere  in  the  performance. 
Of  these,  73%  reached  the  OPS.  Fourteen  per  cent  of  those  reaching 
the  OPS  pulled  the  defective  component  immediately  following  the 
OPS. 


v 

V  v _ _H 


Fig.  18.  Optimum  Point  of  Solution: 

Those  Who  Got  to  the  OPS  and  Replaced  the  Defective 
Component  Eventually. 

Of  the  2f>0  performances  reaching  the  OPS,  6$%  eventually 
replaced  the  defective  part.  On  the  average,  it  took  them 
seven  actions  to  achieve  solution.  Here  is  substantiation  of 
the  fact  that  the  theoretically  sufficient  information  does  not 
immediately  lead  to  replacement  of  a  faulty  component.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  average  performance  in  this  category  contains 
several  checks  and  two  unsuccessful  replacements  following 
the  action(s)  which  theoretically  pin-point  the  difficulty  but 
before  the  successful  replacement. 
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Fig.  19.  Optimum  Point  of  Solution: 
Those  Who  Got  to  the  OPS  But  Never  Replaced 
the  Defective  Component, 


In  the  Type  G  performances  shown  above,  21%  of  those 
achieving  the  OPS  did  not  recognize  the  clue  and  subsequently 
failed.  The  eleven  moves  from  the  OPS  to  the  end  of  the 
performance  is  somewhat  longer  than  for  those  who  eventually 
solved  the  problems. 


1st 

EICS 
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/  F 
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1*22  3l[l*  (82%)\ 
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.  ,  ,  ,2±.IZ  2f.)  Pass 

Np  9h  (21%)  / 

\73  (78%)  Fail 


Fig,  20.  Optimum  Point  of  Solution: 
Those  Who  Did  Not  Get  to  the  OPS. 
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Figure  20  on  the  preceding  page  shows  those  performances 
in  which  an  entry  in  the  correct  stage  was  made  but  a  subsequent 
arrival  at  the  OPS  did  not  occur.  Again,  as  in  the  similar 
case  in  the  OPE  analysis,  lack  of  an  OPS  does  not  preclude  a 
solution.  About  a  fourth  of  those  entering  the  correct  stage 
did  not  attain  the  OPS,  and  22%  terminated  successfully. 


Fig,  21.  Optimum  Point  of  Solution: 
Summary . 


To  summarize  the  OPS  analysis,  several  points  stand  out. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  clear  that  the  "sufficient"  information 
is  not  necessary  to  the  solution  of  the  problems.  Twenty-one 
of  the  1*22  performances  ended  successfully  even  though  they  con¬ 
tained  no  OPS,  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  gaining 
the  OPS  is  a  significant  factor  in  success — over  90%  of  the 


successful  performances  did  reach  the  OPS  point,  whereas 


of  the  unsuccessful  performances  did  not  achieve  it. 

After  locating  the  OPS,  only  lk%  of  the  performances 
made  use  of  it  immediately.  However,  a  large  percentage  of 
the  performances  are  solved  despite  this  inefficient  use  of  the 
check  readings. 

It  is  convenient  to  summarize  here  the  results  from  the 
foregoing  analyses: 

1.  A  large  proportion  of  the  performances  gain 
enough  information  to  make,  theoretically,  an 
absolute  identification  of  the  malfunctioning 
stage  and  to  identify  positively  the  defective 
part. 

2.  In  general,  only  a  small  proportion  of  those  per¬ 
formances  containing  this  information  make  use  of  it 
immediately. 

3.  Acquisition  of  the  information  necessary  for  the 
OPE  and  OPS  does  not  guarantee  a  correct  solution. 

However,  it  does  appear  to  increase  the  chances 
of  success. 

Ii.  About  a  third  of  the  average  performance  is  devoted 
to  collecting  sufficient  information  for  the  OPE, 
another  third  is  given  up  to  getting  the  OPS,  and 
the  remaining  third  apparently  is  spent  in  sup- 
lementing  these  theoretically  sufficient  clues. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  technicians  who  worked  on  the 
AUTOMASTS  problems,  although  some  of  the  best  of  the  Navy's  trouble 
shooters,  did  not  quickly  recognize  and  act  upon  the  information 
they  derived  from  their  trouble  shooting  efforts.  Their  acquisition 
of  the  information,  based  on  these  and  other  results  given  in  this 
report,  is  not  a  serious  problem.  It  is  the  utilization  of  the 
information  that  is  the  biggest  deterrent  to  maximum  efficiency, 
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and  perhaps  to  maximum  success.  It  may  be  that  the  training  of 
future  technicians  should  place  greater  emphasis  upon  this 
aspect  of  trouble  shooting; 

Rate  of  Convergence 

According  to  one  conception  of  trouble  shooting  the  tech¬ 
nician  begins  a  problem  at  some  distance  away  from  the  locus 
of  the  difficulty  and  progressively  works  toward  it.  Expressed 
in  functional  distance  terms,  he  starts  out  at  some  more  or 
less  functionally  remote  part  of  the  equipment  and  decreases 
the  functional  distance  to  0  (if  he  solves  the  problem) . 

At  this  time  let  us  briefly  examine  the  data  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  this  tendency  (to  progressively  reduce  the 
functional  distance)  can  be  detected.  If  it  occurs  in  trouble 
shooting  records,  let  us  explore  its  characteristics. 

Fortunately,  the  Proximity  Score  described  in  Technical 
Report  No,  12  of  this  series  required  the  development  of  func¬ 
tional  distance  weights  for  each  action  of  every  AUTOMASTS 
problem.  These  weights  run  from  0  (for  actions  in  the  same 
functional  unit  as  the  defective  part)  to  £  for  those  which 
are  functionally  independent  of  the  malfunctioning  circuit. 

This  system  may  be  adapted  readily  to  the  present  analysis. 

The  average  initial  action  in  an  AUTOMASTS  performance 
has  a  functional  distance  weight  of  2.7.  This  indicates  that 
most  of  the  technicians  begin  checking  at  a  point  in  the 
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equipment  near  the  middle  of  the  functional  distance  scale. 

From  the  first  through  the  sixth  action  this  average  distance 
decreases  regularly,  at  a  rate  of  approximately  0.2  of  a  unit 
per  action.  By  the  time  of  the  first  isolation  sequence  the 
mean  weight  is  down  to  1.6.  The  average  drops  to  1.1  at  the 
initial  component  replacement.  This  indicates  a  tendency  for 
the  ETs  to  focus  more  and  more  of  their  activity  in  the  func¬ 
tional  vicinity  of  the  trouble  as  their  performances  progress. 

Most  (63 %)  of  the  changes  from  one  functional  distance 
zone  to  another  are  in  the  direction  of  the  trouble  (i.e.,  the 
"right"  direction).  Since  different  technicians  begin  a  given 
problem  at  different  points  and  all  tend  to  end  up  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  defective  part,  this  type  of  activity  is 
labeled  convergence.  It  is  then  an  interesting  analytic  problem 
to  determine  systematically  the  rate  at  which  convergence  occurs. 

To  do  this  each  performance  is  plotted  on  a  set  of  coor¬ 
dinates.  The  vertical  axis  represents  the  range  of  functional 
distance  weights,  and  the  horizontal  axis  represents  successive 
changes  in  functional  distance  zones.  The  first  point  plotted 

is  the  functional  distance  weight  of  the  initial  action.  From 
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this  point  the  record  is  traced  action -by-action  and  every 


On  the  average  there  are  2.3  actions  for  every  change. 

The  average  length  of  "run"  (number  of  actions  between  changes) 
is  two,  lhat  the  longest  runs  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trouble 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  average  run  in  the  5  zone  is 
1,8  actions  long,  whereas  the  average  run  in  the  1  zone  is  3 #3 
actions  long. 


change  (i.e.,  when  the  functional  distance  of  an  action  differs 
from  that  of  the  action  which  preceded  it)  is  plotted.  Connecting 
the  points  gives  a  graphic  representation  of  the  convergence. 

Since  in  most  performances,  this  plot  appears  to  be  linear,  a 
straight  line  may  be  fitted  by  the  least  squares  method  (33). 

For  each  performance  the  slope  of  the  best-fitting  line  indicates 
the  rates  at  which  convergence  occurs.  A  steep  slope  indicates 
a  direct  convergence  on  the  trouble,  with  few  changes  in  the 
wrong  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  a  performance  which 
doesn't  move  consistently  in  the  direction  of  the  trouble  has 
a  negligible  slope.  Performances  that  consistently  move  away 
from  the  trouble  have  slopes  in  a  negative  direction.  Thus, 
the  Rate  of  Convergence  (expressed  as  the  slope  of  the  line) 
provides  a  numerical  way  of  expressing  the  convergent  tendencies 
of  each  performance,  and  appears  to  have  definite  score  poten¬ 
tialities  . 

To  investigate  the  score  potential,  a  sample  of  100  per¬ 
formances  was  drawn  from  a  pool  of  i|22  AUTOMASTS  performances. 

The  drawing  was  accomplished  by  a  stratified  random  procedure 
which  insured  that  the  sample  represented  the  entire  range  of 
talent  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  parent  population.  Each 
performance  was  scored  according  to  the  line -fitting  procedures 
described  above. 

It  is  of  particular  interest  to  compare  the  Rate  of  Con¬ 
vergence  score  with  the  Proximity  Score  which  is  based  on  the 
same  kind  of  a  distance  metric,  Ihe  Proximity  Score  is  an 
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average  of  the  functional  distance  weights  assigned  to  all  actions 
in  a  performance.  A  high  Proximity  Score  indicates  that  the 
average  action  within  the  performance  is  far  away  from  the  defec¬ 
tive  part.  A  low  Proximity  Score  shows  that  the  bulk  of  the 
performance  is  near  the  malfunctioning  component.  The  Rate  of 
Convergence  introduces  two  new  elements:  a  consideration  of  the 
changes  in  functional  distance  only,  and  a  consideration  of 
the  particular  order  in  which  the  changes  are  made.  The  Pearson 
correlation  between  Rate  of  Convergence  and  Proximity  is  low 
(-.18),  indicating  that  the  new  score  is  relatively  independent 
of  the  old,  and  that  if  it  measures  anything,  it  measures  some¬ 
thing  different  from  the  old  score.  A  correlation  between  the 
Expert  Judgments  used  as  intermediate  criteria  in  an  earlier  study 
(5)  and  the  Rate  of  Convergence  is  significant  at  the  ,01 
level  (r  =  . U3 ) •  Also,  very  significant  relationships  are  found 
between  the  Rate  of  Convergence  and  the  Direct  Clue  Actions 
score,  the  Number  of  Actions,  and  the  Number  Solved  (r  =  ,bb> 

-.56,  and  -.1*7,  respectively).  These  correlations  suggest  that 
Rate  of  Convergence  has  several  characteristics  to  recommend  its 
further  consideration  as  a  score  for  trouble  shooting  performances. 

Generally  speaking,  this  analysis  substantiates  the  con¬ 
vergent  conception  of  trouble  shooting.  The  technique  developed 
to  explore  convergence  appears  to  have  definite  scoring  possi¬ 
bilities,  Also,  the  present  analysis  demonstrates  that  conventional 
averaging  procedures  may  conceal  informative  sources  of  variance 
contained  in  step-by-step  trouble  shooting  performances. 
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A  Successive  Sorting;  Procedure  for  Estimating 
Quality  of  Performance 

When  the  overall  quality  of  a  complex  performance  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  and  objective  criteria  are  not  well  established,  it  is  often 
desirable  to  use  grades  assigned  by  expert  raters.  This  course  was 
adopted  in  earlier  phases  of  the  present  research  (5).  It  was 
found  that  experienced  judges  could,  under  appropriate  conditions 
of  experimental  control,  assign  grades  to  detailed  records  of 
AUTOMASTS  repair  attests.  Remarkable  unanimity  among  independent 
judges  was  achieved,  with  coefficients  of  agreement  above  .90. 

These  grades  then  provided  a  satisfactory  criterion  for  evaluating 
objective  scores.  The  only  disadvantages  of  such  judgments  are 
the  administrative  considerations  involved  in  keeping  highly  trained 
judges  at  a  demanding  task  for  long  periods  of  time* 

A  number  of  scores  were  highly  correlated  with  the  judgment 
grades ;  at  least  six  measures  had  coefficients  in  the  .60  to  .85 
range.  Relationships  of  this  magnitude  are  satisfactory  for 
prediction  purposes,  but  they  probably  do  not  reflect  the  pro¬ 
cedure  on  which  the  judges  accomplished  the  grading  task.  For 

exanqple,  the  Direct  Clue  Action  score,  which  was  the  best  predictor 

/ 

of  experts'  grades,  involved  a  rather  elaborate  system  for  classi¬ 
fying  and  weighting  each  action  (5).  It  is  very  unlikely  that 
a  judge  would  independently  formulate  the  details  of  such  a  system 
and  apply  it  to  each  record  he  considered.  Instead,  the  judges 
probably  organized  their  task  by  means  of  successive  sorting  on 


a  few  rather  gross  variables.  The  investigation  described  here 
was  directed  to  further  specification  of  these  judging  elements, ^ 
When  AUTOMASTS  records  were  arranged  according  to  the  average 
expert  grade  assigned  to  them,  two  things  became  evident  at  once. 
First,  those  performances  which  terminated  with  the  correct  re¬ 
placement  were  always  ranked  higher  than  the  failures.  Second, 
within  the  successful  group  of  records,  the  shorter  performances 
received  higher  grades  than  the  longer  ones. 

Within  the  unsuccessful  group  of  records,  however,  the  length 
of  a  performance  did  not  seem  to  be  an  important  basis  for  judg¬ 
ment*  Many  reversals  occurred,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
long  unsuccessful  performances  graded  higher  than  shorter  ones. 
Other  indicators  were  tried  out  on  the  unsuccessful  cases  to  see 
if  satisfactory  wi thin-class  ordering  could  be  achieved.  The 
most  successful  discriminator  found  was  the  Proximity  score  for 
the  last  quarter  of  each  performance.  This  score  is  an  average 
expression  of  how  far  away  the  technician  is  from  the  trouble,^® 
Apparently,  when  a  judge  is  confronted  with  a  series  of  long 
unsuccessful  records,  he  tends  to  disregard  many  of  the  details 
in  the  earlier  phases  and  concentrates  on  the  final  portion.  If 

Of  course,  the  preferred  method  for  investigating  the 
question  is  to  give  the  judges  a  "stacked  deck"  of  specially 
prepared  performance  records  in  which  the  elements  to  be  studied 
are  experimentally  controlled.  It  is  anticipated  that  such  a 
study  will  be  undertaken  in  the  future. 
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'  Clue  Quality  or  average  "information  value"  scores  for 
the  last  quarter  provide  about  the  same  predictions. 


a  technician  is  proceeding  well  at  the  end  of  his  repair  attempt, 
then  he  is  given  a  relatively  high  grade  within  the  unsuccessful 
group.  Similar  "end-atmosphere"  effects  have  been  noted  in 
other  types  of  complex  judging  tasks  (32), 

The  foregoing  results  can  be  summarized  in  the  form  of 
four  procedural  rules  for  classifying  performances: 

1.  Sort  the  performances  of  a  given  problem  into 
two  piles — successful  and  unsuccessful. 

2.  Rank  the  successful  performances  according  to  the 
length,  with  the  shortest  ranked  highest, 

3.  Rank  the  unsuccessful  performances  according  to  the 
Proximity  Score  obtained  in  the  fourth-quarter  of 
each  performance, 

it*  Combine  the  rankings  of  the  successful  and  unsuccess¬ 
ful  performances,  making  certain  that  the  highest 
ranked  unsuccessful  performance  is  one  rank  lower 
than  the  lowest  ranked  successful  performance. 

When  these  four  rules  were  applied  to  the  AUTOMASTS  records, 
the  correlation  between  the  resulting  order  and  the  expert  ordering 
was  .95,  Apparently  the  successive  sorting  procedure  reproduces 
the  expert  judgments  more  accurately  than  any  linear  combination 
of  scores  tried  to  date, 

-  Whether  this  particular  sorting  procedure  would  stand  up  in 
other  subject  samples  or  situations  is  a  question  that  demands 
empirical  investigation.  Perhaps  the  main  value  of  the  present 
analysis  is  to  indicate  variables  that  deserve  first  consideration. 
Certainly  the  discovery  and  generalization  of  a  few  simple  rules 
which  predict  expert  ratings  of  quality  would  be  of  methodological 
and  economic  significance  to  the  researcher. 


Redundancy 


Redundancy  was  defined  by  Weaver  in  his  work  on  Information 
Theory  in  Communications  (1|8)  as  that  portion  of  a  message  which, 
if  missing,  would  leave  the  message  essentially  complete.  This 
concept  is  being  applied  in  decision-making  studies  (30),  and 
can  be  extended  to  the  series  of  actions  made  by  a  technician 
in  trouble  shooting  (18).  Those  actions  which  supply  information 
that  has  been  supplied  already  are  redundant;  i.e.,  their  absence 
would  leave  the  performance  complete, 

For  present  purposes  eight  specific  classes  of  behavior  are 
defined  as  redundant,  A  technician  is  charged  with  a  redundancy 
whenever  he: 

A,  Repeats  a  measurement  or  repeats  a  component  replace¬ 
ment  , 

B,  Takes  a  B+  reading  at  the  plate  and/or  screen  of  a  tube 
(finds  the  voltage  normal)  and  then  takes  a  B+  reading 
closer  to  the  power  supply, 

C,  Takes  voltage  or  resistance  readings  at  some  point  above 
ground  (finds  the  reading  is  normal)  and  then  takes  the 
same  reading  nearer  ground  in  the  same  circuit  element. 

D,  Makes  any  reading  between  two  points  which  are  electri¬ 
cally  the  same  and  which  have  been  measured  before  in 
the  same  manner  (e.g.,  takes  a  voltage  at  two  points 
along  the  receiver  AVC  line,  then  measures  the  voltage 
at  a  point  between  even  though  normal  readings  were 
obtained  at  the  first  two  points). 

E,  Injects  a  signal  between  the  trouble  and  the  receiver  loud¬ 
speaker,  and  after  receiving  a  normal  indication,  injects 

a  signal  closer  to  the  loudspeaker, 

F,  Injects  a  signal  between  the  trouble  and  the  radio 
antenna,  and  after  receiving  an  abnormal  indication, 
injects  a  signal  closer  to  the  antenna. 
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G.  Takes  a  waveform  in  a  stage  between  the  trouble  and  the 
radar  monitor  scope  and,  after  receiving  an  abnormal  wave¬ 
form,  takes  a  reading  closer  to  the  monitor  scope. 

i  H.  Takes  a  waveform  between  the  trouble  and  the  radar 

i  master  oscillator  (first  stage)  and,  after  receiving  a 

normal  waveform,  takes  a  waveform  closer  to  the  master 
oscillator. 

'  Examination  of  this  list  reveals  two  types  of  redundancy. 

Intrinsic  redundancy,  defined  in  A  above,  consists  of  a  literal 
repeat.  Extrinsic  redundancy,  defined  in  B  through  H  above,  in- 

i  ~  • 

'  volves  the  collection  of  virtually  identical  information  by  two 

j  actions  which  are  not  literal  repeats  of  each  other.  The  dis- 

j 

j  tinction  between  these  two  types  of  redundancy  is  deeper  than 

I 

I  the  fact  that  they  are  based  upon  different  sets  of  operational 

i 

i  definitions.  They  represent  qualitatively  different  types  of 

mental  behavior.  Literal  repeats  can  be  avoided  by  accurate 
recall.  Avoidance  of  extrinsic  redundancies  requires  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  inter-relationships  embodied  in  the  circuitry  (plus 

I 

a  correct  recollection  of  previous  actions). 

A  single  action  can  be  redundant  under  two  of  the  definitions 
(i.e.,  definition  A  and  any  one  of  the  other  definitions).  For 

I  - 

j  example,  a  man  may  perform  an  action  which  is  classified  as  ex¬ 

trinsic  on  the  basis  of  one  of  the  definitions  B  through  H,  and 
then  repeat  that  same  action.  The  repeated  act  would  still  be 
classified  as  an  extrinsic  redundancy  by  virtue  of  the  same  defi¬ 
nition  which  applied  previously,  but  because  it  also  fits  definition 

,  A  it  would  be  an  intrinsic  redundancy  as  well.  This  dual  classi¬ 

fication  complicates  comparison  between  the  two  types  of  redun- 

4  dancy.  F0r  this  report  the  practice  was  adopted  of  counting  the 


i 
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action  in  question  as  a  member  of  both  classes  and  adjusting 

the  total  number  of  actions  accordingly. 

The  discussion  of  redundancy  is  divided  into  four  parts. 

First,  frequency  characteristics  and  variability  are  considered. 

This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  most  likely  location  of 

redundancies  within  a  performance.  Third,  the  relationships 

between  redundancy  and  such  factors  as  solution  of  the  problems 

and  "goodness"  of  performance  are  explored,  '  This  part  appraises 

the  validity  of  the  assumption  that  a  negative  value  should  be 

attached  to  redundant  behavior.  The  redundancy  information  is 

summarized  in  part  four. 

Frequency  and  Variability  of  Redundancies 

To  facilitate  the  treatment  of  redundant  trouble  shooting 

behavior,  a  redundancy  score  was  developed.  This  score  consists 

71 

of  the  ratio  of  redundant  actions  to  the  total  actions .  The 
use  of  this  ratio  compensates  for  the  fact  that  there  are  greater 
opportunities  for  redundancies  to  occur  in  long  performances. 

Figure  22  on  page  100  contains  the  average  proportion  of 
redundancies  (average  redundancy  scores)  occurring  in  the 
Job  Sample,  MASTS,  and  AUTOMASTS  performances.  About  30  per 


"when  considering  the  average  redundancy  score  for  a  series 
of  problems,  it  is  not  desirable  to  sum  the  scores  for  each  per¬ 
formance  and.  then  divide  by  the  number  of  performances  as  this 
tends  to  weight  the  shorter  performances  too  heavily.  For  this 
reason,  whenever  mention  is  made  of  the  average  redundancy  score, 
it  will  be  understood  that  a  weighted  average  is  used. 
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Fig,  22  Average  Percentage  of  Redundant  Actions  in 
Job  Sample,  MASTS,  and  AUfOMSTS  Performances 


cent  of  the  actions  on  the  symbolic  formats  are  redundant  as  com¬ 
pared  with  approximately  5 0  per  cent  on  the  Job  Sample.  This 
amounts  to  a  substantial  inter-format  difference.  Furthermore,  it 
poses  the  question,  "Why  is  a  technician  working  on  actual  equipment 
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more  likely  to  be  redundant  than  when  working  on  a  synthetic 
representation  of  the  equipment?”  A  consideration  of  the  two 


types  of  redundancy  suggests  one  reason. 
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Fig,  23.  Inter-format  Redundancy  Differences. 

Heights  of  bars  indicate  the  average  percentage  of  redundant  actions. 


Figure  23  permits  two  comparisons;  one  among  formats,  and  one 
between  types  of  redundancy.  Each  percentage  is  weighted,  as 
explained  earlier,  to  compensate  for  repeated  extrinsic  redun¬ 
dancies.  With  one  exception,  the  vertical  bars  are  the  same 
length  (approx,  l6%),  A  considerably  larger  proportion  of  the 
Job  Sample  performances  are  made  up  of  intrinsic  redundancies • 

This  indicates  that  the  difference  (with  respect  to  redundancies) 
between  the  Job  Sample  test  and  the  symbolic  tests  is  almost 
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entirely  due  to  the  relatively  high  incidence  of  repetitions  on 
the  former  test. 

Recognition  of  this  fact  introduces  further  questions.  What 
is  there  about  a  performance  on  the  actual  equipment  which  leads 
the  trouble  shooter  to  repeat  a  large  proportion  of  his  activity? 
Why  isn't  this  true  on  the  symbolic  formats?  Several  probable 
reasons  are  listed  below. 

It  is  easier  to  be  logical  and  systematic  when  trouble 
shooting  a  schematic  diagram,  than  when  trouble  shooting 
a  jumble  of  tubes,  wires,  and  other  parts,  (This  assumes 
that  logical  and  systematic  performances  will  contain 
a  smaller  proportion  of  intrinsic  redundancies  and  that 
ETs  fail  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  schematics  fur¬ 
nished  them  when  they  have  some  hardware  to  tinker  with,) 

The  test  points  and  parts  on  the  Job  Sample  equip¬ 
ment  are  not  labelled,  making  it  more  difficult  to 
remember  which  .points  have  been  visited.  The  opposite 
is  time  on  the  symbolic  tests. 

Job  Sample  time  limits  are  considerably  longer. 

This  allows  more  opportunity  for  redundant  behavior 
and  makes  it  more  difficult  to  retain  the  information 
throughout  long  performances. 

Making  a  reading  on  the  synthetic  test  is  a  more 
definite  and  simpler  activity  than  touching  a  piece  of 
wire  or  a  contact  with  a  test  probe  and  then  searching 
for  a  correct  reading  on  a  meter. 

It  becomes  evident  in  watching  electronics  tech¬ 
nicians  at  work  that  they  frequently,  do  not  trust  their 
readings  on  test  equipment.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  poor 
connection  with  the  test  prod  or  to  set  the  meter  on 
the  wrong  scale.  This  mistrust  causes  repeated  readings 
on  the  Job  Sample  that  are  not  necessary  on  the  symbolic 
formats  where  the  information  is  certified  to  be  correct. 

There  are  several  other  characteristics  of  redundant  behavior 

which  should  be  mentioned  here.  Although  the  standard  deviations 

for  the  Redundancy  Scores  are  small  (,12  -  ,lii),  the  range  is 
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very  large.  In  both  the  symbolic  and  Job  Sample  formats  the 
scores  ranged  from  ,00  to  .75.  This  means  that  while  some 
performances  have  no  redundant  actions*  others  are  1$%  redundant. 

Redundant  behavior  is  consistent.  The  reliability  coefficient^ 
across  a  series  of  problems  is  approximately  ,70  regardless  of 
format  differences  or  whether  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  redundancy 
are  considered  separately  or  together  in  the  Redundancy  Score, 

If  an  ET  has  a  high  proportion  of  redundancies  on  one  problem — 
he'll  have  a  high  proportion  on  the  rest. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  note  the  relative  frequency  -with 
which  redundancies  fall  under  each  of  the  operational  definitions 
given  on  page  97.  Figure  2h  on  page  lOlj.  gives  a  pictorial 
representation*  from  the  AUTOMASTS  performances*  of  the  proportion 
of  the  redundancies  located  by  each  of  the  definitions.  Since 
definition  E*  which  only  applied  to  the  radio  problems*  corres¬ 
ponds  closely  to  definition  H  (radar  only),  these  two  were 
combined  in  determining  the  percentages  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
same  is  true  of  definitions  F  and  G, 

By  far  the  most  popular  redundancies  are  intrinsic  (definition 
A),  The  next  most  frequent  (definitions  E,  F,  G*  and  H)  are 
those  extrinsic  redundancies  which  might  be  characterized  as 
incorrect  interpretations  of  the  signal  flow  patterns.  For 
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The  consistency  coefficient  was  determined  by  Ebel's 
formula. 
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Fig.  2lu  Proportion  of  Redundancies  for 
Each  of  the  Redundancy  Definitions. 


example,  definition  H,  the  most  frequent  of  these,  involves 
obtaining  a  normal  reading  on  the  signal  flow  path  and  then, 
apparently  misinterpreting  the  implications  of  this  reading, 
taking  further  readings  nearer  to  the  source  of  the  signal. 


Location  of  Redundancies  Within  the  Performance 


The  description  of  redundant  behaviors  should  include  some 
consideration  of  where  they  occur  in  the  performance.  The 
first  move  cannot  be  redundant.  Other  than  that,  there  is  no 
limiting  condition  imposed  on  the  trouble  shooter  as  to  when 
he  may  make  a  redundant  move. 

Several  methods  were  used  to  determine  the  portion  of  the 
performance  where  redundancies  are  likely  to  occur.  The  first 
involved  splitting  each  performance  into  segments  (in  this  case, 
quarters),  A  frequency  count  of  the  number  of  redundancies  and 
number  of  actions  in  each  quarter  was  obtained.  Figure  25  shows 
the  average  redundancy  score  for  each  quarter  of  a  combination 
of  ii22  AUTOMASTS  performances. 


1st  2nd  3rd  4th" 

Quarters  Of  Performance 

Fig.  2fj,  Percentage  of  Redundant  Sehavior  in  Each 
Quarter  of  the  Typical  AUTOMASTS  Performance. 
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Each  of  the  last  three  quarters  contains  more  than  twice  as 
much  redundant  behavior  as  the  first  quarter.  Now  the  question 
arises;  what  about  the  distributions  of  the  two  forms  of  redun¬ 
dancy-intrinsic  and  extrinsic?  Do  they  follow  the  same  pattern 
separately  as  they  do  combined?  Figure  26  shows  the  average 
proportions  of  moves  of  each  type  during  each  quarter. 


Intrinsic 


wmmm  FyTrirKir 

la u  ii  101  l. 


Fig,  26,  A  Conparison  of  the  Types  of  Redundancy  in 
Each  Quarter  of  the  Typical  AUTOMASTS  Performance, 
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It  appears  that  extrinsic  redundancies  tend  to  hit  a  peak 
somewhat  earlier  in  the  performance  than  do  the  intrinsic  re¬ 
dundancies,  A  more  detailed  examination  of  the  distributions 
of  each  type  of  redundancy  should  give  a  better  picture  of  the 
differences  between  them. 

In  order  to  study  the  separate  distributions  for  the  three 
types  of  redundancy  (intrinsic,  extrinsic,  and  dual)  the  trouble 
shooting  performances  were  transposed  to  a  standard  2lj.-action 
base.  Every  redundancy  was  located  along  this  base  according 
to  its  relative  location  in  the  performance  in  which  it  origi¬ 
nally  occurred.  The  resulting  distributions  are  presented  in 
Figure  27  on  page  108. 

From  an  examination  of  the  figure  it  is  evident  that  the 
differences  between  the  distributions  are  large.  3he  distribu¬ 
tions  also  differ  considerably  in  form.  The  intrinsic  curve 
and  the  dual  curve  are  negatively  skewed.  The  extrinsic  dis¬ 
tribution  is  symmetrical.  The  medians  for  the  extrinsic, 
intrinsic,  and  dual  redundancies  are  10.8,  l$»kt  and  16.8, 
respectively.  These  findings  suggest  that  future  redundancy 
analyses  should  deal  with  each  class  of  redundancy  separately. 

Up  to  now,  redundant  moves  have  been  regarded  as  a  class, 
separate  from  their  identity  as  voltage  checks,  resistance 
measurements,  etc.  at  particular  points  in  the  circuit.  The 
question  well  might  be  asked:  Are  there  any  checks  (and/or 
check  points)  that  are  repeated  much  more  frequently  than  others? 
In  examining  AUTOMASTS  radio  performances,  it  is  found  that  most 
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Fig.  27.  Relative  Frequency  of  Occurrence  of  Three  Types  of  Redundancy 
as  Distributed  Through  a  Standard  2k  Action  Performance. 


of  those  activities  which  had  at  least  five  (an  arbitrary  number) 
or  more  repetitions  were  signal  generator  applications,  and, 
as  would  be  expected,  were  almost  always  on  the  signal  path. 

Almost  every  test  point  on  the  signal  flow  path  of  the  detector 
stage  was  repeated  frequently.  Other  than  these  observations, 
there  is  little  to  be  found  in  a  minute  analysis  of  the  actions 
themselves , 

This  completes  the  description  of  the  characteristics  of 
redundancy  as  far  as  its  occurrence  and  general  properties  are 
concerned.  The  next  point  of  interest  lies  in  the  relationship 
of  redundancy  to  certain  qualitative  features  of  trouble  shooting. 
How  does  this  behavior  relate  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
trouble  shooter  or  to  an  independent  evaluation  of  the  quality 
of  his  performance? 

Relationships  Between  Redundancy  and  Other  Factors 

Redundancy  may  be  considered  as  either  good  or  bad  depending 
on  the  emphasis  given  to  efficiency  in  evaluating  trouble  shooting 
technique.  It  is  true  that  without  redundant  actions  the  per¬ 
formance  would  still  be  complete  (by  definition)  and  therefore 
more  efficient.  But  remember,  the  average  performance  (on  the 
AUTOMASTS)  contains  only  25  actions,  A  fourth  of  these  are  re¬ 
dundant,  but  an  even  greater  proportion  may  be  classified  as 
useless  actions ;  that  is,  they  provide  no  information  concerning 
the  location  of  the  trouble.  They  are  probably  of  much  less 
value  than  redundant  actions  and  contribute  much  more  to  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  It  is  quite  possible  that  those  individuals  who  made 
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redundant  actions,  if  denied  the  opportunity  to  behave  in  this 
manner,  would  have  found  it  considerably  more  difficult  to  solve 
the  problems. 

In  the  past,  investigators  invariably  have  assumed  that 
redundancy  deserves  a  totally  negative  weight.  For  example, 

Glaser  (17)  includes  actions  of  this  type  in  a  category  called 
"inefficient  checks"  and  weights  the  category  negatively  for 
scoring  purposes.  However,  up  to  this  time  there  has  been 
little  empirical  evidence  that  all  redundancy  is  equally  bad— 
or  for  that  matter,  that  redundancy  is  bad  at  all.  It  therefore 
is  deemed  appropriate  to  examine  these  trouble  shooting  per¬ 
formances  to  determine  the  effects  of  redundant  behavior.  Such 
an  examination  should  indicate  the  justifiability  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  negatively  weighting  redundant  actions  in  trouble  shooting 
performance  evaluations. 

Two  ways  of  testing  the  relationship  between  redundancy 
and  success  were  employed.  One  of  these  is  to  compare  the 
probability  of  success  with  the  proportion  of  redundancies  made 
on  each  separate  problem.  Table  11  on  page  111  gives  the 
correlations  (point-biserial),  for  nine  of  the  ten  AUTOMASTS 
problems,  between  success-failure  and  the  three  types  of  re¬ 
dundancy. 

Inspection  of  the  table  shows  that  redundancy  is  negatively 
related  to  success.  However,  the  magnitude  of  the  relationships 
is  not  great  enough  to  warrant  heavy  penalties  for  redundancy 
when  trouble  shooting  is  being  evaluated. 


Table  11 


Point-biserial  Correlations  of  Total,  Extrinsic,  and  Intrinsic 
Redundancy  Scores  with  Sue cess -Failure  for  Each  of 
Nine  AUTOMASTS  Problems. 


Problem 

Type  of  Redundancy 

Total 

Extrinsic 

Intrinsic 

C102 

iiO  -*28 

-.27 

-.iiO* 

C103 

ill  -.53** 

-.ilil*-* 

-.16 

cioii 

1;2  -.55** 

-.5ii** 

-.ii9** 

C105 

i*i  -,5o** 

-.57** 

-.32* 

C106 

39  -.Ijir*-* 

-.59** 

-.53** 

C110 

ii3  -.22 

-.21 

-.31* 

C112 

UU  -.32* 

-,liii** 

-.10 

Cllii 

ii5  -.ill** 

-.Ui*-* 

-.32* 

cn5 

ii5  -.5ii** 

-.27 

-,ii6** 

Average 

Correlation  - ,  ii2** 

(z -weighted ) 

- ,  ii2** 

-.35** 

Note:  Problem  Clll  was  omitted  because  only  one 
man  failed  this  problem, 

*  Significant  at  , 0 5  level. 

**  Significant  at  .01  level. 

In  addition  to  the  problem-by-problem  analysis  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  redundancy  and  success,  these  two  variables 
were  compared  within  formats.  For  this  comparison  each  man’s 
average  redundancy  score  was  paired  with  the  proportion  of  the 
problems  that  he  passed  on  the  given  format.  Table  12  on  page 
112  shows  the  results  obtained. 


Table  12 


Pearson  Correlations  Between  Weighted  Redundancy  Scores  and 
Probability  of  Success  on  Job  Sample,  MASTS,  and  AUTOMASTS . 


Type  of  Format 

Type  of  Redundancy 

Total 

Extrinsic 

Intrinsic 

Job  Sample  (N=>36) 

-.1*0* 

-.36* 

-.1*2** 

MASTS  (N-36) 

■  -.23 

-.23 

.  -.07 

AUTOMASTS  (N*l£) 

-.13 

-.29 

-.02 

*  Significant  at  ,05  level. 
**  Significant  at  .01  level. 


The  Job  Sample  format  was  the  only  one  which  produced 
statistically  significant  coefficients  between  redundancy  and 
success,  and  these  are  rather  low.  While  averaging  of  redundancy 
scores  across  problems  tends  to  reduce  their  variability  (and 
this  in  itself  might  limit  the  correlations),  the  results  seem 
clear.  The  degree  to  which  a  technician  is  redundant  is  rela¬ 
tively  independent  of  the  degree  to  which  he  is  successful  on 
the  symbolic  formats,  although  it  is  of  minor  importance  on  the 
Job  Sample  format. 

A  similar  comparison  can  be  made  to  determine  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  redundant  behavior  and  experts'  opinions  of  relative 

73 

goodness  of  trouble  shooting.  Table  13  on  page  113  contains 

73 

As  explained  in  Report  12  of  this  series,  each  performance 
was  rated  in  terms  of  its  relative  goodness  and  the  average  of 
three  judges  ratings  was  the  Expert  Judgment  score  for  that  per¬ 
formance. 
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the  correlations  between  the  expert  judgments  and  the  three  types 
of  redundancy. 


Table  13 

Rank-order  Correlations  of  Total,  Extrinsic,  and 
Intrinsic  Redundancy  Scores  with  Expert  Judgments  of  Performance 
Quality  for  Each  of  Ten  AUTOMASTS  Problems. 


Problem 


Type  of  Redundancy 

U - 

Total  Extrinsic  Intrinsic 


0102 

1*0 

-.1*8** 

-.38* 

-.1*2** 

C103 

1*1 

-,5l** 

-.72** 

-.22 

ciol* 

1*2 

-.58** 

-.58** 

1 

& 

■A* 

X 

o' 

cio5 

i*i 

-.67** 

-.71*** 

-.51** 

C106 

39 

-.71*** 

-.77** 

-.51** 

Clio 

k3 

-.56** 

-.60** 

-.55** 

cm 

1*1* 

-.76#* 

-.72** 

-.68** 

C112 

kb 

-.33* 

-.hit** 

-.19 

Clll; 

1*5 

-.50** 

-.57** 

-.36* 

cn5 

1(5 

-.32* 

-.1*8** 

-.18 

Average 
Correlation 
(z- weighted) 

-.56** 

-.62** 

-.1*2** 

*  Significant  at  ,05  level. 

**  Significant  at  ,01  level. 


There  appears  to  be  a  substantial  negative  relationship 
between  total  redundancy  and  the  quality  of  performance  assigned 
by  experts.  The  relationship  is  even  higher  between  extrinsic 
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redundancy  and  performance  quality.  On  this  basis  it  seems 
probable  that  the  experts  gave  some  weight  (negative)  to  ex¬ 
trinsic  redundancy. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  comparison  with  success,  it  is  possible 
to  discuss  the  relationship  between  redundancy  and  expert  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  combined  ten  performances  for  each  man.  When  the 
average  redundancy  score  (of  each  type)  is  correlated  with  the 
average  expert  judgment  (by  man)  the  resulting  coefficients  (-.Ij5, 
-.63,  and  -.29,  for  the  total,  extrinsic,  and  intrinsic,  respectively) 
indicate  a  clear-cut  difference  between  extrinsic  and  intrinsic 
redundancy. ^ 

It  seemed  likely  that  the  variability  among  coefficients  of 
this  type  was  related  in  some  degree  to  the  difficulty  levels  of 
the  problems.  This  was  investigated  by  ranking  the  problems  in 
terms  of  their  difficulty  levels  and  comparing  this  with  the  rank 
order  of  the  correlations  shorn  in  Tables  11  and  13.  The  coeffi¬ 
cients  between  problem  difficulty  and  the  correlation  of  redundancy 
and  problem  success  were  not  statistically  significant.  In 
other  words,  the  relationship  between  redundancy  and  success  is 
independent  of  problem  difficulty.  However,  the  experts'  judg¬ 
ments  do  seem  to  be  influenced  by  problem  difficulty.  Significant 
relationships  (beyond  the  .03  level)  were  found  between  the 


^^While  the  extrinsic  coefficient  is  statistically  signi¬ 
ficant  beyond  the  .01  level,  the  intrinsic  coefficient  is  not 


significant. 


difficulty  levels  of  the  problems  and  expert-redundancy  corre¬ 
lations.  This  probably  indicates  that  as  the  difficulty  level 
increases,  the  experts  are  less  able  to  take  into  consideration 
such  factors  as  redundancy  in  making  their  judgments. 

Summary  of  Redundancy  Analyses 

The  concept  of  redundancy  was  related  to  trouble  shooting 
data  by  eight  operational  definitions,  each  representing  an 
activity  which  would  yield  information  already  obtained  in  pre¬ 
vious  action  sequences.  Redundant  behavior  was  also  divided 
into  two  overlapping  categories — Extrinsic  Redundancy  (non- 
repetitive  redundancy)  and  Intrinsic  Redundancy  (repetitive 
redundancy) .  The  overlap  was  taken  into  account  by  combining 
the  overlapping  cases  with  both  categories  when  comparisons 
between  the  two  were  made. 

Considering  redundancy  as  a  whole,  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  average  performance  is  redundant  on  the  symbolic  formats. 

This  increases  to  about  30  per  cent  on  the  Job  Sample  performances. 
The  increase  is  attributable  to  the  intrinsic  type  of  redun¬ 
dancy  and  may  be  due  to  the  technician's  lack  of  confidence  in 
using  test  equipment  and  the  difficulties  associated  with  working 
in  the  maze  of  components,  wires,  etc.  of  the  actual  equipment. 

Redundant  behavior  is  widely  variable,  ranging  from  0  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  performances.  However,  technicians  are  found 
to  be  consistent  from  problem  to  problem,  some  being  consistently 
more  redundant  than  others. 
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About  four  times  as  many  repetitive  (intrinsic)  redundancies 
occur  as  do  those  of  any  of  the' other  seven  definitions.  Of  the 
extrinsic  redundancies,  the  most  frequently  occurring  are  those 
which  might  be  categorized  as  misinterpretations  of  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  previous  actions. 

A  disproportionate  number  of  the  redundant  actions  occur  in 
the  last  three-fourths  of  the  performance.  Extrinsic  redundancies 
are  most  likely  to  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  performance,  whereas 
intrinsic  redundancies  are  most  likely  to  happen  near  the  end. 

To  aid  in  the  evaluation  of  redundant  behavior  as  it  relates 
to  good  trouble  shooting  technique,  comparisons  vrere  made  be¬ 
tween  redundancy  and  success,  and  between  redundancy  and  .judged 
"goodness"  of  the  performances.  The  results  indicate  a  small, 
significant  negative  relationship  between  redundancy  and  success. 

It  appears  to  be  too  small  to  justify  the  large  negative  weight 
given  to  this  behavior  by  most  investigators. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  judgments  of  the  experts  on  per¬ 
formance  quality  indicate  a  substantial  relationship  between 
"good"  performances  and  a  minimum  extrinsic  redundancy  score. 

Errors 

With  the  freedom  of  action  given  a  trouble  shooter,  it  is 
inevitable  that  some  of  his  checks  will  involve  improper  appli¬ 
cation  of  test  equipment  or  generally  unsatisfactory  work  prac¬ 
tices.  Such  activities  are  called  errors.  This  portion  of  the 
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report  is  devoted  to  a  brief  treatment  of  the  frequency  and  con¬ 
sequences  of  different  classes  of  errors. 

The  Job  Sample  situation  provides  the  best  opportunity  for 
really  serious  errors  to  occur,  for  here  the  technician  can 
actually  endanger  himself  and  can  thoroughly  foul  up  the  equip¬ 
ment.  A  search  of  Job  Sample  performance  records  shows  that  a 
serious  error  occurred,  on  the  average,  about  once  every  four 
performances.  These  major  errors  can  be  grouped  into  three 
classes.  The  first  class  involves  the  accidental  receipt  of  an 
electric  shock  by  the  technician  as  he  worked.  About  15>  per  cent 
of  the  major  errors  are  of  this  type.  From  the  records,  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  discern  the  exact  conditions  under  which 
these  shocks  occurred.  There  are,  however,  several  instances 
where  the  technician  was  holding  a  test  probe  at  the  time  of 
shock  and  accidentally  contacted  the  uninsulated  part  of  a  test 
prod,  as  well  as  other  instances  when  he  was  just  "fooling 
around"  in  the  gear  with  his  hands.  As  far  as  can  be  deter¬ 
mined,  all  shocks  were  the  result  of  personal  carelessness. 

In  at  least  one  case,  the  burn  from  a  shock  was  severe  enough  to 
occasion  first  aid  treatment. 

The  second  class  of  major  errors,  consisting  of  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  total,  involves  misuse  of  the  multimeter.  It 
includes  setting  the  meter  on  the  wrong  numerical  scale  (e.g., 

10X  instead  of  100X),  setting  the  meter  to  the  wrong  type  of 
measurement  (e.g.,  ACV  instead  of  DCV),  and  purposely  ohming 
check  points  in  a  liv£  set.  Such  activities  are  liable  to  wreck  a 
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multimeter  ( — and  sometimes  did).  Over  half  the  subjects 
made  errors  of  this  type  at  one  time  or  another  during  their 
Job  Sample  problem  series. 

The  third  class  includes  putting  a  removed  part  back  in  the 
wrong  place,  reversing  leads,  or  hooking  up  the  signal  generator 
or  oscilloscope  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner.  Occasionally,  these 
errors  led  to  radical  changes  in  the  operating  characteristics 
of  the  set,  with  subsequent  sparking,  short-circuiting,  and  blown 
fuses. 

The  consequences  of  some  major  errors  are  widespread. 

For  example,  if  a  technician  puts *  a  part  back  in  a  place  where 
it  doesn’t  belong,  he  may  not  discover  his  mistake  and  the  rest 
of  his  work  on  that  problem  will  be  ineffective.  Or  he  may  ob¬ 
serve  his  faulty  replacement  and  correct  it  without  serious  effects 
on  his  later  activity.  But  in  the  statistical  sense,  major  errors 
clearly  have  a  negative  influence  on  likelihood  of  success.  Of 
those  performances  which  contained  major  errors,  only  2b  per  cent 
ended  in  success.  This  figure  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  an  over¬ 
all  solution  likelihood  of  60  per  cent  for  the  problems  examined. 
For  36  Job  Sample  subjects,  the  number  of  major  errors  made  by 
the  subjects  is  significantly  correlated  (r  ■  -,$$)  with  the 
total  number  of  Job  Sample  problems  solved  and  also  with  the 
total  number  of  Job  Sample  and  MASTS  problems  solved  (r»-,55>). 

On  the  other  hand,  correlations  with  ratings  of  shipboard  trouble 
shooting  ability  were  insignificant  (r  «*  -.25),  When  one  con¬ 
siders  these  facts,  and  the  personal  and  practical  inconvenience 
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caused  by  major  errors,  it  is  clear  that  errors  of  this  type 
are  a  deterrent  to  effective  trouble  shooting,  Definite  steps 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  them. 

Apart  from  major  errors,  there  are  check  behaviors  which 
represent  improper  use  of  test  equipment,  in  the  sense  that  the 
test  instrument  is  applied  to  inappropriate  points.  These  be¬ 
haviors  are  designated  as  minor  errors.  Though  no  danger  or 
damage  is  involved,  such  checks  cannot  possibly  yield  any  use¬ 
ful  information  concerning  the  Operating  conditions  of  the  gear 
being  checked.  On  the  radio,  they  consist  of  voltage  and  resist¬ 
ance  readings  at  grounded  points  or  at  places  such  as  the  antenna 
where  voltages  are  too  small  to  be  detectable,  and  signal  in¬ 
jections  into  the  AVC  line,  cathodes,  screen  grids,  and  power 
supply.  Similar  voltage  and  resistance  minor  errors  are  found 
on  the  radar,  as  well  as  inappropriate  waveform  checks  at  grounded 
and  power  supply  points. 

Minor  errors  are  quite  frequent  in  Job  Sample  trouble  shooting; 
all  subjects  made  some.  The  average  performance  has  two  or  three, 
and  some  performances  have  over  twenty. ^  Unlike  major  errors, 
however,  minor  errors  seem  to  bear  little  relationship  to  like¬ 
lihood  of  success;  correlations  with  number  of  Job  Sample  problems 
solved,  number  of  Job  Sample  and  MASTS  problems  solved,  and 

?f> 

The  correlation  between  major  and  minor  errors  for  36 
Job  Sample  subjects  was  ,h3»  significant  at  the  .0$  level. 
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shipboard  proficiency  ratings  were  -.13,  -.10,  and  ,12,  respectively. 
All  these  coefficients  are  statistically  negligible  for  N  -  36. 
Apparently  a  technician  can  make  minor  errors  and  get  away  with  it. 

In  the  symbolic  formats  also,  technicians  could  make  minor 
errors,^  The  frequency  was  slightly  less  than  in  the  Job  Sample, 
averaging  between  one  and  two  for  a  performance.  The  same  kinds 
of  improper  signal,  waveform,  voltage,  and  resistance  readings 
were  observed  as  in  the  Job  Sample  minor  errors.  Correlations 
between  minor  errors  and  other  indices  of  trouble  shooting  effec¬ 
tiveness  are  low;  on  AUTOMASTS  data,  correlations  between  the 
error  score  and  number  solved,  average  time  spent  on  a  problem, 
and  expert  judgment  score  were  -.25,  +.27,  and  respectively. 

Only  the  last  of  these  coefficients  is  significant.  These  results, 
of  course,  are  in  general  accordance  with  minor  error  analysis  on 
Job  Sample  data. 

In  summary,  major  errors,  which  may  endanger  the  man  and 
the  equipment,  are  due  mostly  to  carelessness  of  the  technician 
in  his  work  practices.  They  are  relatively  infrequent,  but  when 
they  do  occur  they  reduce  the  technician's  chances  of  success. 

It  also  appears  that  the  better  technicians  make  fewer  major 
errors.  Minor  errors,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rather  frequent, 
but  they  seem  to  make  little  difference  in  the  outcome  of  a 

Out  of  a  total  of  600  actions,  each  AUTOMAST  problem  disc 
has  about  100  different  actions  which  are  classed  as  minor  errors. 


particular  problem  or  in  other  indices  of  trouble  shooting 
proficiency. 


Trouble  Shooting  and  Problem  Solving 

The  study  of  solution  processes  is  an  active  discipline 
within  experimental  psychology.  At  least  some  trouble  shooting 
behavior  appears  to  be  of  the  problem  solving  type.  Yet  our 
analyses  to  this  point  have  not  seemed  to  rely  very  heavily  on 
general  problem  solving  models  or  findings.  In  this  connection, 
therefore,  it  appears  appropriate  to  clarify  some  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  trouble  shooting  and  problem  solving  and  to  con¬ 
sider,  briefly,  a  few  parallels  between  these  two  spheres  of 
investigation.  The  present  treatment  is  addressed  primarily 
to  those  who  are  experienced  in  electronics  maintenance  mat¬ 
ters  and  who  are  not  especially  familiar  with  the  methods  and 
results  of  problem  solving  research. 

Though  several  pages  could  be  spent  on  definitions,  we  shall 
be  concise.  Trouble  shooting  includes  any  activity  which  is 
directed  expressly  to  the  correction  of  certain  classes  of  mal¬ 
functions.  A  problem  exists  when  a  goal  is  recognized  but  the 
meaning  or  route  to  the  goal  is  not  immediately  clear.  On  the 
basis  of  these  definitions,  all  trouble  shooting  is  not  problem 
solving,  since  for  many  trouble  shooters  the  path  to  the  goal  is 
quite  clear-cut  and  routinized.  Nevertheless  a  considerable  over¬ 
lap  exists.  We  can  say  that  insofar  as  a  trouble  shooting  attempt 
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contains  exploration  of  the  situation  to  determine  the  crucial 

elements,  alternative  approaches,  and  the  relationships  between 

them,  then  it  involves  the  type  of  behavior  usually  called  prob- 
77 

lem  solving.  Probably  most  of  the  situations  analyzed  in  this 
report  qualify  as  being  genuine  problems.  Granting  this,  what 
can  the  general  psychology  of  intellective  processes  contribute 
to  an  understanding  of  trouble  shooting? 

.Many  students  of  problem  solving  have  attempted  to  formulate 
a  standard  outline  of  the  solution  processes  (11,  31,  47).  In 
the  usual  schema  of  this  sort,  several  phases  are  postulated. 

First  there  is  ''recognition  of  the  problem,"  or  awareness  that 
a  perplexed,  situation  exists.  Next,  some  "orienting  observations" 
are  made;  they  contribute  to  further  definition  of  the  problem 
and  suggest  possible  approaches  or  manipulations.  These  are 
followed  by  a  "search  phase"  in  which  critical  data  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  More  or  less  systematic  search  leads  eventually  to  one 
or  a  series  of  "hypotheses."  The  presumed  consequences  of  these 


There  are  many  procedural  differences  between  a  trouble 
shooting  task  and  the  conventional  problems  used  in  the  laboratory. 
Usually  the  laboratory  or  "academic"  study  of  thinking  is  designed 
around  a  specialized  type  of  problem  which  can  be  separated  readily 
into  a  few  controllable  aspects.  The  experimenter  then  can  ma¬ 
nipulate  variables  rather  precisely.  He  also  can  arrange  the  situa¬ 
tion  so  that  knowledge  and  experience  variables  can  be  ruled  out, 
and  so  that  the  quality  of  performance  or  the  presence  of  certain 
behavioral  consequences  may  be  evaluated  simply.  These  conditions 
are  seldom  imposed  on  trouble  shooting  data  of  the  type  considered 
in  this  report}  the  trouble  shooting  problems  are  complex  and  often 
lengthy,  the  range  of  analysis  is  more  broadly  conceived  and  there¬ 
fore  less  clear-cut  on  specific  issues,  and  experience  differences 
undoubtedly  exert  a  tremendous  influence. 
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hypotheses,  if  in  fact  they  do  indicate  the  sources  of  difficulty, 
are  then  (ideationally)  "elaborated"  in  relation  to  the  other 
problem  data.  Finally,  "verification"  or  validation  of  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  takes  place. 

Sometimes  an  experimental  situation  can  be  arranged  so 

that  these  phases  are  separately  discernible.  But  how  useful 

are  such  general  schemas  when  applied  to  our  data?  In  the  present 

study,  "Recognition  of  the  problem"  and  identification  of  gross 

trouble  symptoms  were  excluded  as  important  variables  by  pro- 

78 

viding  each  technician  with  explicit  symptoms.  As  to  "orienting 

observations",  it  is  questionable  whether  this  kind  of  behavior 

is  productive,  if  one  takes  it  to  include  manipulating  the  front 

panel  controls  and  switches.  MASTS  and  AUTOMASTS  subjects  do  not 

find  such  activities  necessary,  though  they  have  ample  opportunity 

to  make  orienting  checks.  The  search  phase  in  a  trouble  locating 

task  is  not  as  sharply  demarcated  as  the  logically  derived  schemas 

imply  it  is;  the  technician  displays  some  kind  of  search  at  nearly 

every  point  in  a  performance.  Perhaps  search  is  too  inclusive  a 

79 

term,  and  has  to  be  broken  down  further.  Instead  of  a  clear- 
cut  emergence  of  a  series  of  definite  hypotheses,  each  of  which 

78 

Saupe  (41)  found  that  ability  to  restate  symptoms  was  not 
a  discriminator  between  good  and  poor  radar  mechnics. 

^%he  schema  developed  in  Section  III  represents  one  attempt 
in  this  direction.  It  was  useful  to  separate  search  behavior  at 
the  beginning  of  a  performance  from  search  behavior  that  occurred 
inside  a  stage  or  following  a  replacement. 
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is  individually  "elaborated",  the  trouble  shooting  protoools 
indicate  that  something  like  a  "hypothesis  zone"  is  more  typical. 
This  "zone"  becomes  progressively  differentiated  as  the  technician 
proceeds  from  localizing  to  isolating  behavior.  "Elaboration"  is 
often  fragmentary  or  superficial.  Apparently  the  technicians 
believe  the  procedures  they  follow  preclude  the  necessity  of  a 
comprehensive  reconsideration  of  the  whole  problem  before  every 
component  replacement.  These  observations  suggest  that  although 
general  phase  models  of  problem  solving  can  be  imposed  on  trouble 
shooting  data,  such  models  are  not  apt  to  be  enlightening  until 
the  phases,  and  the  relationships  among  them,  can  be  specified 
under  various  conditions.  Models  specifically  aimed  at  the 
trouble  shooting  situation  are  more  likely  to  provide  an  improved 
framework. 

The  concept  of  "set"  is  important  in  describing  many  kinds 
of  behavior,  and  it  is  often  referred  to  as  a  process  variable 
in  problem  solving.  The  presence  of  a  set  implies  that  the  • 
subject  behaves  in  a  prepared,  organized  way— that  he  attends 
to  certain  aspects  of  the  situation  and  ignores  others  and  that 
he  has  made  some  of  his  procedural  decisions  in  advance.  Many 
experiments  show  that  the  subject  who  is  properly  set  behaves 
more  predictably,  smoothly,  and  effectively;  preparation  may  be 
half  the  battle  (32,  46).  Many  other  studies  show  the  negative 
influences  of  fixed  assumptions  about  a  problem  (34,  38,  44)* 
Whether  facilitating  or  inhibitory,  the  dynamics  of  set  are 
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likely  to  be  important  when  a  human  subject  is  faced  with  a 
complex  situation.  Almost  any  behavior  involves  some  kind  of 
selectivity,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether 
a  set  is  operating  or  not.  The  clearest  demonstrations  of  sets 
are  obtained  experimentally,  for  here  the  set  can  be  attributed 
to  instructions  or  other  special  arrangements  on  the  input  side, 
and  its  effects  and  duration  traced  to  response  characteristics  ■ 
on  the  output  side  (32). 

Sets  can  also  bo  inferred  if  the  problem  situation  is  suit¬ 
able  for  certain  types  of  behavior  patterns  to  be  discerned.  In 
the  present  data,  for  example,  all  the  technicians  had  some  sort 
of  a  ''narrowing’'  or  localizing  concept  in  terms  of  equipment 
units  larger  than  a  single  component;  they  preferred  to  work 
along  the  main  signal  or  pulse  paths;  they  usually  ignored  AC 
voltages.  At  a  more  specific  level,  some  of  the  behavior  patterns 
can  be  said  to  exemplify  rather  detailed  and  highly  organized 
sets.  The  extended  treatment  of  IAS  methods,  treated  in  Section 
III,  provides  ample  documentation  of  this  point. 

If  such  behavior  patterns  are  viewed  as  manifestations  of 
sets,  what  is  gained  thereby?  From  the  research  point  of  view 
there  are  several  implications.  There  is  considerable  laboratory 
information  on  the  way  that  subjects  learn  and  utilize  sets.  For 
example,  it  is  desirable  for  a  subject  to  have  active  participation 
in  applying  the  set  at  the  time  it  is  to  be  learned  (15).  Also 
available  from  the  laboratory  are  indications  that  disadvantageous 
sets  can  be  "broken"  (32,  46),  that  susceptibility  to  set  is 
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distinct  from  ability  to  overcome  set  (24),  that  rigid  adherence 
to  a  3et  is  accentuated  by  highly  speeded  working  conditions  (34), 
and  that  the  most  flexible  problem  solver  is  the  one  who  has  a 
large  stock  of  applicable  sets  and  special  training  in  shifting 
from  one  to  the  other  (32,  40)-  All  these  facts' are  subject  to 
verification  and  extension  with  trouble  shooting  materials.  From 
the  technician's  standpoint,  it  may  be  desirable  for  him  to 
realize  some  of  the  effects  and  limitations  of  sets,  the  dangers 
of  adhering  to  a  pet  approach,  and  so  on.  Perhaps  a  good  practi¬ 
cal  rule  would  be  for  the  technician  to  verify  his  localization 
by  more  than  one  approach,  if  possible.  This  would  at  least 
provide  him  with  more  than  one  "slant"  on  the  problem  data  and 
might  reduce  premature  localizations  and  replacements.  The 
within-stage  search  patterns,  in  particular,  seem  to  be  rather 
poorly  structured,  and  a  definite  statement  of  the  kinds  of  sets 
suitable  for  different  stages  might  be  very  useful. 

The  trouble  shooter '3  behavior  is  always  subject  to  the 
effects  of  transfer.  Such  factors  as  his  general  electronics 
knowledge,  and  his  facility  with  test  equipment  are  all 
developed  on  the  basis  of  previous  experiences.  Obviously  the 
transfer  effects,  just  as  set  effects,  may  be  either  positive  or 
negative.  Based  on  laboratory  evidence,  positive  transfer  is' 
more  likely  when  output  symptoms  and  causes  are  rather  similar 
(32),  when  the  performance  in  one  situation  is  based  on  an 
integrated  understanding  of  principles  rather  than  a  recall  of 
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isolated  facts  (46,  |  (9),  and  when  the  earlier  task  has  been 
critically  reviewed  If’ytkie  solver  himself  and  by  others  (32). 
General  attitudes  of  deliberation,  and  caution  in  making  in¬ 
ferences  also  would  (i  1  e  expected  to  provide  improvement  and 
extend  across  situations,.  Such  attitudes  themselves  are  train- 
able  (32).  Negative  Iwcransfer  effects  are  most  likely  when  two 
troubles  have  the  sas  a  output  symptoms  and  involve  the  same 
types  of  circuits  buin  require  different  kinds  of  detailed 
tracing,  or  when  thepmnderlying  principles  governing  the  two 
troubles  are  "reversed11  or  opposite.  As  to  general  transfer 
to  all  types  of  probiXsns  ,  the  experimental  evidence  suggests 
that  it  may  be  quite  sWsmlLl. 

The  extent  to  wteM  problem  solving  is  a  "trial  and  error" 
or  an  "insightful"  process  has  been  argued  for  a  long  time.  The 
term  trial-and-erroriwwas  often  utilized  in  animal  psychology  to 
designate  sequences  (  X  blind,  thrashing  movements.  There  is  no 
need  to  attach  such  1*1  negative  evaluation  to  trial-and -error  ' 
in  human  problem  soliixiflng  .  Some  kind  of  trial-and-error  is 
almost  inevitable  ini  a  r«eal  problem;  the  subject  may  have  to 
make  tentative  efforii  a  to  gain  information  and  structure  the 
task.  It  often  appoints  "that  he  is  acting  without  any  clear 
notion  of  exactly  whi  ttlie  crucial  data  are.  But  it  must  be 
emphasized  again  thaiiia  saoh  trial-and-error  behavior  in  the  trouble 
shooting  situation  iiw  to“t  random.  Even  when  a  technician  jumped 
around  from  stage  toiUstage,  he  was  likely  to  choose  the  more 
informative  check  poliUhts  not  just  any  landing  place.  And  he 
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was  not  apt  to  inject  signals  into  the  on-off  switch  or  pull 
any  part  that  happened  to  be  handy.  As  has  already  been  noted, 
unsystematic  behavior  occurred  rather  frequently  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  a  stage.  In  many  of  these  instances,  the  technician’s 
view  appears  to  be  that,  once  he  has  localized,  he  can  "afford” 
to  be  unsystematic. 

An  insightful  solution  involves  the  understanding  of  the 
functional  relations  that  exist  (49).  Once  this  understanding 
is  penetrating  and  comprehensive  enough,  certain  "forces"  or 
"tensions "will  operate  to  span  the  gap  between  the  "givens" 
of  a  problem  and  the  desired  solution.  Generally  there  will  be 
some  "restructuring"  or  "recentering"  of  the  main  elements  of 
the  problem.  In  one  sense,  - every  time' the  technician  recognizes 
the  implications  of  a  check  residing  he  achieves  some  reorientation 
to  the  problem,  some  new  awareness.  The  classical  type  of 
comprehensive  "recentering",  however,  was  observed  rather  in¬ 
frequently  in  our  protocols.  There  were  occasional  examples 
where  a  technician  was  "plodding"  along  and  suddenly  seemed  to 
realize  that  a  particular  sequence  of-  moves  could  provide  him 
with  significant  information.  Rapid  accomplishment  of  the 
sequence  then  led  to  a  considerable  saving  of  time.®®  But  in 
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Outstanding  instances  of  restructuring  were  observed 
in  a  problem  which  had  low  plate  voltages  throughout  the  set. 

Each  stage  was  connected  to  a  common  B+  voltage  bus  bar.  Some 
subjects  saw  that,  by  hooking  the  voltmeter  to  the  plate  of  a 
tube  and  then  removing  one  stage  at  a'  time,  the  offending  stage 
would  be  identified  when  a  removal  caused  plate  voltage  to  re¬ 
turn  to  normal . 


the  main,  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  trouble  shooting 
behavior  is  the  partial  degree  to  which  such  formulations  are 
made  and  the  tentative  nature  with  which  they  are  followed  up. 

It  appears  that  the  technicians  are  not  very  confident.  On 
our  most  difficult  and  challenging  problems,  it  was  indeed  neces¬ 
sary  to  achieve  some  reorganization  of  the  information  complex. 
But  the  recentering  could  occur  only  after  a  considerable  amount 
of  regular  check  sequences  had  been  made,  and  it  was  seldom 
completely  novel,  sudden,  or  comprehensive. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  trial-and-error  and  insight 
are  complementary  to  each  other.  It  may  be,  as  Sargent's 
experiments  suggest  (39),  that  the  difficulty  level  of  a  problem 
is  related  to  the  amount  of  restructuring  required,  and  that 
restructuring  is  likely  to  be  a  highly  unstable  phenomenon  if 
it  is  attempted  too  early.  The  technician  should  recognize  that 
his  insights  are  more  apt  to  be  useful  when  they  are  based  on  a 
solid  base  of  problem  data. 

To  what  extent  does  good  trouble  shooting  depend  on  the 

technician's  basic  abilities  such  as  reasoning?  A  few  factors 

such  as  verbal  comprehension,  general  reasoning,  and  numerical 

facility  have  small  positive  correlations  with  trouble  shooting 
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performance  (9,  21),  Spatial  visualization  and  symbolic 


These  correlations  undoubtedly  are  reduced  somewhat 
because  the  technicians  have  already  been  selected  for  training 
on  the  basis  of  verbal  and  numerical  ability. 
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reasoning  also  appear  to  be  promising  variables  for  some  kinds  of 
performance  prediction.  But  much  higher  predictions  are  yielded 
by  job  knowledge  tests  which  assess  strictly  technical  information 
such  as  theory  and  knowledge  of  operating  characteristics.  ■  This 
result,  which  holds  true  for  all  kinds  of  corrective  maintenance 
jobs  (.29,- 43),  again  emphasizes  that  for  the  usual  technician 
population,'  technical  knowledge  may  far  outweigh  basic  ability, 
factors . 

What  tips  or  hints  can  the  laboratory  work  on  problem 
solving  contribute  to  the  trouble  shooter?  Several  rules  can 
be  stated  that  have  been  found  effective  in'  one  experiment  or 
another.  When  paraphrased  in  trouble  shooter*s  terms,  they  might 
appear  as  follows: 

1.  Be  sure  that  schematics,  manuals,  tools  and  test 
equipment  are  close  at  hand. 

2.  If  more  than  one  person  is  working  on  the  trouble, 
designate  one  person  as  the  task  director. 

3.  Specify,  as  completely  as  possible,  the  gross  symptoms; 
try  to  utilize  front  panel  indications  as  clues  before 
going  into  the  equipment. 

4-  Break  up  the  task  into  definite  units. 

.  5.  Formulate  an  instrumental  plan  that  permits  rapid 

elimination  of  certain  factors  in  the  situation.  This 
’  may  involve  only  a  few  key  checks.  Once  elimination 
has  been  achieved,  concentrate  on  the  remaining  mate¬ 
rials  , 

6.  Insofar  as  possible,  decide  in  advance  how  far  a  given 
line  of  attack  is  to  be  pursued. 

7.  Adopt  a  suitable  working  pace,  but  do  not  adhere  to 
it  slavishly. 


8.  Record,  by  means  of  writing  or  a  check  list,  the 
relevant  data  on  tho  trouble  as  the  search  proceeds. 

9.  Label  or  otherwise  arrange  all  removed  parts  so  that 
they  can  be  identified  positively. 

10.  If  verification  or  confirmation  of  data  must  be  accom¬ 
plished,  do  it  immediately  so  that  continual  and 
wasteful  back-tracking  will  be  minimized. 

11.  If  the  available  evidence  points  to  one  source  of 
difficulty,  decide  what  other  evidence  would  vali¬ 
date  the  interpretation,  and  try  to  obtain  it. 

12.  Always  frame  the  problem  data  in  terms  of  functional 
relationships  in  the  equipment;  be  hesitant  of  relying 
on  memory  of  similar  difficulties  in  the  past. 

13.  Do  not  allow  the  mere  accessibility  or  convenience  of 
parts  of  the  equipment  to  determine  the  search  plan. 

14.  Try  to  isolate  large  blocks  or  units  for  checks  of 
gross  functioning. 

15.  If  possible,  try  to  check  a  part  in  the  equipment  before 
removing  it . 

16.  Be  wary  of  making  radioal  alignment  or  other  changes  in 
the  equipment  that  would  make  it  difficult  to  restore 
the  equipment  to  its  original  condition. 

17.  If  a  chain  of  data-gathering  and  reasoning  is  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  formulate  the  assumptions  on  which  the  in¬ 
ference  is  based,,  and  see  if  alternative  assumptions 
are  tenable. 

18.  When  a  "dead  zone"  or  unproductive  phase  is  reached, 
stop  working  and  adopt  a  critical  "spectator"  attitude 
before  going  into  the  task  again. 

19.  Be  prepared  to  shift  the  approach  to  the  problem  and 
come  at  it  from  a  different  angle. 

20.  Resist  the  temptation  to  remove  components  at  random 
within  a  section  of  the  equipment,  unless  the  components 
are  very  few  in  number  and  no  cross  checks  are  possible 
without  removal . 

Most  of  the  above  principles  are  obvious  enough,  and  every 
technician  follows  them  to  some  extent.  It  undoubtedly  would 
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be  of  value,  however,  for  such  principles  to  be  recognized 
explicitly  and  organized  in  technical  training.  The  great 
need  is  to  introduce  a  more  systematic  approach  throughout 5 
the  observer  cannot  miss  the  overall  impression  of  vagueness 
and  uncertainty  with  which  the  average  ET  formulates  his  trouble 
locating  task  and  proceeds  with  a  search  program.  There  are 
already  indications  that  specially  designed  guide  materials  can 
greatly  aid  in  systematizing  the  work,  Even  simple  trouble 
locator  sheets  may  be  of  substantial  benefit  (l). 

In  summary,  our  brief  survey  has  shown  that  some  methods 
and  results  of  laboratory  problem  solving  research  can  be 
identified  in  the  corrective  maintenance  situation.  The  same 
general  models  apply,  and  concepts  such  as  set,  flexibility, 
transfer  from  one  problem  to  another,  and  task  restructuring 
are  common  and  useful  to  both  fields.  In  its  present  state, 
the  main  positive  contribution  of  laboratory  studies  will  be 
a  stock  of  suggestions  which  can  be  tried  out  in  the  trouble 
shooting  situation.  Some  of  these  possibilities  have  been 
mentioned  above  and  there  are  many  others.  For  example,  it 
might  be  profitable  to  investigate  the  validity  of  the  "hints'' 
to  the  problem  solver"  listed  above,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  can  be  implemented  practically.  The  laboratory  results 
help  to  point  out  features  of  problem  solving  on  which  the 
training  and  supervisory  official,  and  the  technician  him¬ 
self,  should  focus  their  attention. 
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SECTION  V.  TEMPORAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TROUBLE  SHOOTING 

Up  to  this  point  little  has  been  said  in  this  report  regarding 
the  time  aspects  of  the  performance  records.  It  will  be  recalled, 
however,  that  in  the  Job  Sample  and  MASTS  tests  minute-by-minute 
time  entries  were  made ,  and  in  the  AUTOMASTS,  test  the  duration  of 
each  performance  was  noted. 

These  timing  procedures  were  carried  out  in  order  to  provide 
data  from  which,  it  was  hoped,  important  inferences  could  be  drawn 
about  the  trouble  shooting  process.  It  was  felt  that  the  manner 
in  which  a  technician  distributes  his  actions  along  a  time  base 
might  provide  important  clues  as  to  his  general  structuring  of 
the  problem.  In  addition,  the  time  factor  has  scalar  properties 
which  make  it  useful  for  analytic  purposes.  Since  time  is  rather 
easily  measured  and  interpreted,  it  can  provide  a  practical  basis 
for  organizing  and  inter  relating  diverse  variables. 

Timed  versions  of  these  tests  provide  suitable  data  for  analy¬ 
sis  since  each  problem  is  a  standardized  task  to  be  completed  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Therefore,  the  subject's  speed  is  determined 
chiefly  by  his  interactions  with  the  intricacies  of  the  electronic 
circuitry;  it  is  not  influenced  by  distractions,  interruptions, 
availability  of  spare  parts ,  or  other  irrelevant  factors. 

The  general  objective  of  this  analysis  is  to  relate  temporal 
characteristics  to  other  performance  variables,  in  a  way  that  will 
be  helpful  in  integrating  some  of  the  analyses  in  previous  sections. 
While  interpreting  these  trouble  shooting  variables  within  a  time 
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framework  we  shall  be  particularly  interested  in  evaluating  the 
extent  to  which  time  measures  are  useful  for  predicting  individual 
differences. 


Basic  Treatments  of  Time  Data 

The  analysis  which  will  be  presented  is  derived  completely 
from  the  time  entries  made  by  the  observers  as  they  recorded  the 
actions  of  the  technicians  in  the  trouble  shooting  tests.  The 
observers  were  instructed  to  write  down  the  time  on  the  fprm  pro¬ 
vided  at  least  every  minute  in  the  Job  Sample  and  MASTS  tests  and 
at  the  end  of  the  performance  in  the  AUTOMASTS  test. 

With  these  performance  records  it  becomes  possible  to  consider 
time  as  a  variable  in  four  general  ways.  First,  we  can  deal  with 
the  time  to  a  particular  point  in  the  record,  including  of  course, 
time  to  the  end  of  the  record. 

Secondly,  we  can  center  our  attention  on  various  rate  phenom¬ 
ena,  expressed  either  as  actions  per  unit  of  time  or  as  time 
per  action.  These  rates  can  be  presented  for  the  total  performance 
on  a  problem,  or  for  specified  segments  of  the  performance.  In 
this  report  all  such  rates  are  expressed  in  terms  of  actions  per 
minute. 

Thirdly,  we  can  attempt  to  point  out  significant  changes 
in  tempo  within  a  performance  and  to  relate  these  to  the  tech¬ 
nician  >3  behavior. 

Fourthly,  we  can  abstract  out  particular  behaviors .  wherever 


they  may  occur  in  a  performance  record,  and  attempt  to  relate  these 
to  time  factors. 


Time  Analysis  of  Entire  Performances 
Since  time  for  solution  and  overall  speed  of  working  have 
been  frequently  mentioned  as  criteria  of  goodness  in  trouble 
shooting  ,  these  measures  will  be  dealt  with  first,  as  if  no 
"internal"  timing  of  the  records  were  available. 

Duration  of  Entire  Performances 

In  Table  14  on  page  136  are  shown  the  means  and  standard 
deviations  for  performance  times  of  various  groups,  along  with 
the  number  of  performances  in  each  group.  In  connection  with 
this  table  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  time  limit  for  each 
problem  on  the  Job  Sample  test  was  35  minutes;  for  the  MASTS 
test,  20  minutes;  and  for  the  AUTOMASTS  test,  10  minutes  for 
the  radio  problems,  and  15  minutes  for  the  radar  problems.  Thus, 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  figures  of  most  interest  are  the  times 
for  successful  performances,  since  the  unsuccessful  performance 
times  (which  closely  approximate  the  time  limits)  are  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  toted  group  times. 

For  the  Job  Sample  test  the  mean  solution  time  was  12.06 
minutes;  for  MASTS,  7.44  minutes;  and  for  AUTOMASTS,  6.47  minutes. 
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Several  investigations  (7,  14,  16,  25)  have  used  some 
such  time  factor  in  evaluating  trouble  shooting. 
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*Cut-off  times  were  employed  on  all  formats.  In  computing  average  total  times  the  exact  times  for  un 
-cessful  performances  were  used,  which  allows  for  the  fact  that  a  few  unsuccessful  performers  gave  up 
before  the  time  limit  was  called. 


It  can  be  seen  that  the  magnitudes  of  these  mean  solution  times 

follow  the  same  order  as  the  time  limits,  and  that  in  each  format 

the  mean'  solution  time  for  the  radio  problems  is  less  than  for  the 

radar  problems.  The  standard  deviations  of  the  solution  times  are 

relatively  large  and  show  perfect  positive  correlation  with  their 

means.  The  mean  solution  times  generally  fall  within  the  middle 

third  of  the  time  allowances,  indicating  that  the  selected  time 
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limits  are  probably  not  too  severe. 

Action  Rates  for  Entire  Performances 

Referring  to  Table  15  on  page  138  we  see  a  summary  of  the 
action  rate  (actions  per  minute)  data  for  all  major  subgroups. 

In  this  table  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  action  rates 
for  successful  and  unsuccessful  performances,  separately  and  com¬ 
bined,  are  shown.  These  means  are  computed  by  dividing  the  sum 
of  rates  by  the  number  of  performances,  thereby  weighting  long 
and  short  performances  equally.  Although  the  differences  between 
formats  due  to  time  limit  differences  may  be  ignored  for  purposes 
of  rate  comparisons,  one  other  distinction  between  formats  should 
be  considered.  For  the  three  formats  there  are  important  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  definitions  of  an  action. 

Whereas  in  the  AUTOMASTS  test  six  different  types  of  actions 
were  recorded,  in  the  MASTS  tost  eight  different  types  were  used, 
and  in  the  Job  Sample  test,  22  different  types.  These  differences 
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Further  data  bearing  on  the  suitability  of  the  time  limits, 
based  on  nine  selected  MASTS  problems  are  shown  on  page  157. 
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in  definitions  arose  in  the  development  of  the  three  formats  to 
satisfy  particular  needs  which  were  not  necessarily  related  to  the 
present  time  analysis.  This  circumstance  makes  the  cross-comparison 
of  formats  more  difficult  wherever  the  number  of  actions' is  concerned, 
but  with  the  introduction  of  certain  qualifications  most  of • these 
comparisons  are  still  meaningful. 

The  Job  Sample  coding  of  actions  gives  the  most  complete 
account  of  trouble  shooting  activities.  The  observers  recorded 
nearly  every  activity  they  could  see,  including  listening,  sniffing, 
looking  at  schematic  diagram  or  parts  booklets,  adjusting  meters, 
turning  switch  on  or  off,  etc.  Obviously  not  all  of  these  be¬ 
haviors  should  be  considered  actions  in  a  scoring  scheme,  although 
these  notations  along  with  the  marginal  comments  which  were  recorded 
on  the  data  form  during  the  test  were  helpful  in  interpreting  the 
test  protocols. 

For  the  purposes  of  calculating  rates  it  was  decided  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  action  count  those  activities  which  seemed  useful 
merely  for  facilitating  a  check  or  which  were  rather  personalized 
behavior.  Consequently  the  definition  of  an  action  was  taken  as: 

A  specific  test  (a)  to  obtain  instrument  indications,  (b)  to 
find  out  what  observable  changes  in  the  operation  of  the  gear 
occur  in  responses  to  performing  some  operation  upon  it  or 
from  replacing  a  component,  or  (c)  to  determine  the  effects 
of  injecting  standard  signals. 

Using  this  definition,  basically  the  same  action  categories 
were  used  in  the  Job  Sample  test  as  were  used  in  the  MASTS  test. 
Nonetheless,  there  were  still  some  differences  in  the  activities 
which  were  counted  as  actions  in  the  various  formats.  For  example, 
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in  the  Job  Sample  test  a  component  replacement  was  coded  twice— 
once  when  first  removed,  and  once  when  replaced  with  a  new  (or  the 
same)  component.  Also,  test  instrument  readings  had  to  be  made 
with  one  probe  at  ground  in  the  MASTS  and  AUTOMASTS  formats,  while 
Job  Sample  readings  could  be  taken  between. any  two  check  points. 
Differences  such  as  these  are  generally  inconsequential,  but  where 
the  definitional  differences  seem  important  the  formats  are  treated 
separately. 

The  overall  action  rate  for  Job  Sample  problems  is  shown  in 
Table  15  as  2.53  actions  per  minute,  for  all  MASTS  problems  as  2.60, 
and  for  AUTOMASTS  as  2,65.  From  this  table  it  also  appears  that, 
based  on  all  performances  which  fit  each  definition,  rates  are  higher 
on  radio  than  on  radar  problems,  on  successful  than  on  unsuccessful 
performances,  and  on  successively  more  "symbolic"  formats.  These 
relationships  and  other  specific  hypotheses  about  overall  action  rate 
will  be  examined  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 

Consistency  of  Each  Subject's  Action  Rates 

A  number  of  questions  immediately  arise  regarding  the  use  of 
action  rates.  The  first  one  that  will  be  considered  concerns  the 
consistency  of  the  individual  trouble  shooter's  rates.  Are  there 
stable  differences  among  subject's  rates  from  problem  to  problem? 

To  what  extent  are  we  justified  in  talking  about  "fast"  or  "slow" 
trouble  shooters?  Stated  in  another  way,  is  it  true  that  the 

®^A  correlation  of  .96  was  found  between  total  number  of  actions 
on  Job  Sample  problems  (4  radio  and  5  radar)  coded  by  Job  Sample 
definitions  versus  AUTOMASTS  definitions  for  144  performances. 
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subjects  tend  to  maintain  the  same  relative  rankings  as  to  speed 
over  a  series  of  problems,  when  compared  to  others  performing  the 
same  tasks?  In  testing  this  consistency  it  was  assumed  that  for¬ 
mat  or  equipment  differences  might  affect  individual  action  rates 
differentially  or  otherwise  obscure  the  results.  For  this  reason 

separate  analyses  were  made  by  format  and  by  equipment,  using  an 
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analysis  of  variance  approach. 

Table  16  on  page  142  presents  data  on  the  question  of  inter¬ 
problem  consistency  of  action  rates  for  individuals  in  six  homo¬ 
geneous  groups.  For  each  of  these  groups  coefficients  of  con¬ 
sistency  were  computed  by  two  different  analysis  of  variance 
formulas.  The  formulas  used  in  computing  these  coefficients  and 
testing  their  significance,  along  with  complete  analysis  of 
variance  tables,  are  shown  in  Table  I  of  Appendix  C. 

The  first  column  of  coefficients  shown  in  Table  16  represents 
the  average  inter-problem  correlation  for  all  possible  pairs  of 


gc 

^Before  discussing  these  results,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  analysis  of 
variance  is  appropriate  in  this  situation,  in  terms  of  whether 
the  underlying  assumptions  of  the  statistical  model  have  been 
met.  For  the  obtained  conditions  there  seems  to  be  no  way  avail¬ 
able  to  test  the  assumption  of  homogeneity  of  variance  from  cell 
to  cell.  For  example,  with  respect  to  the  assumption  of  normality 
of  the  variate  in  the  population,  it  should  be  noted  that  various 
plots  of  the  action  rate  data  indicate  that  our  sample  distribu¬ 
tions  approximate  normality  at  least  crudely.  Generally,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study  the  assumptions  were  considered  to  be  met 
well  enough  to  warrant  the  use  of  the  analysis  of  variance  tech¬ 
nique,  The  indices  derived  from  this  procedure  were  judged  satis¬ 
factory  and  useful  for  showing  general  trends  and  avoiding  gross 
errors,  if  the  probability  figures  assigned  to  them  are  not  taken 
too  literally. 
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Table  16 


Inter-problem  Consistency  Coefficients  for 
Action  Rates  of  Subjects  in  Homogeneous  Format-Gear  Groups 


Data  Group 

Number 

of 

Subjects 

No.  of 
Identical 
Problems 
on  Which 
Tested 

Inter-problem  Consistency 
Coefficients 

All  Possible  ....  _  .  _ 
p-j..  All  Problems 

Pairs  of  combined 

Problems 

Job  Sample  Radio 

24 

6 

.47 

•  84 

Job  Sample  Radar 

24 

6 

.49 

.85 

MASTS  Radio 

24 

6 

.31 

.73 

MASTS  Radar 

24 

6 

.51 

.86 

AUTOMASTS  Radio 

45 

5 

.46 

.81 

AUTOMASTS  Radar 

45 

5 

.63 

.90 

problems,  as  computed  by  the  intraclass  correlation  formula.  These 
coefficients  range  from  .31  to  .63.  If  we  consider  each  subject's 
action  rate  on  a  problem  as  his  score  on  that  problem,  then  his 
average  rate  score  for  the  combined  set  of  k  problems  would  tend  to 
be  more  stable.  The  coefficients  in  the  second-column  range  from  .73 
to  .90,  and  are  equivalent  to  the  reliability  coefficients  which  would 
be  obtained  if  each  subject's  rate  scores  on  the  set  of  k  problems 
were  combined  into  a  composite  rate  score.  In  this  sense  the  coef-p 
ficients  are  equivalent  to  the  results  that  would  be  obtained  by 
applying  the  Spearman-Brown  formula  to  an  intraclass  r  to  predict 
reliability  for  a  measure  k  times  as  long  (12). 
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Since  the  above  correlations  are  based  on  groups  tested  on 
the  same  format  and  gear,  the  consistency  in  rates  is  not  related 
to  either  of  these  factors.  At  the  least,  then,  if  we  consider 
only  problems  within  the  same  format  and  gear,  subjects  show 
moderate  consistency  in  working  speed  from  problem  to  problem. 

To  this  extent  we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  "fast"  or  "slow" 
trouble  shooters.  Next,  let  us  examine  the  test  problems  used 
in  these  homogeneous  format-gear  situations. 

Action  Bate  Differences  Between  Problems 

To  test  possible  problem  differences  in  rate  within  the 
homogeneous  subgroups,  six  F  tests  were  carried  out,  using  the 
same  analysis  of  variance  tables  previously  involved  in  computing 
the  consistency  coefficients.  Table  17  on  page  144  summarizes 
the  results. 

We  see  from  Table  17  that  rates  of  action  differ  significantly 
between  problems  in  each  group,  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 
The  actual  differences  in  average  rates  between  problems  were 
generally  quite  small,  of  course.  From  all  six  data  groups,  out 
of  a  total  of  34  problems,  the  average  problem  rates  ranged  only 
from  1.84  to  4*15  actions  per  minute.  According  to  the  F  tests, 
however,  these  differences  were  large  enough  and  stable  enough  for 
us  to  conclude  that  rates  are  significantly  affected  by  these  prob¬ 
lem  differences. 

Because  of  our  reservations  about  the  applicability  of  anal¬ 
ysis  of  variance  techniques,  an  additional  test  of  the  rate  dif¬ 
ferences  for  problems  was  made,  utilizing  a  non-par ametric  method. 
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Table  17 


P  Tests  of  the  Differences  in  Action  Rates  Between  Problems 
(Based  on  data  summarized  in  Table  I  of  Appendix  C) 


Data  Group 

F 

Job  Sample  Radio 

9.88** 

Job  Sample  Radar 

4.65** 

MASTS  Radio 

2.86* 

MASTS  Radar 

9.37** 

AUTOMASTS  Radio 

2.57* 

AUTOMASTS  Radar 

17.42** 

#  Significant  at  «05>  level 
^^Significant  at  .01  level 


In  this  case  the  only  assumption  underlying  the  statistical  test 
is  that  the  individuals  can  be  considered  as  randomly  drawn  from 
a  parent  population,  whatever  the  form  of  this  population  distri¬ 
bution  may  be.  For  our  data  this  assumption  is  tenable,  and  the 
subsequent  significance  tests  are  more  strictly  applicable  than 
are  conventional  F  test  methods.  Mood’s  distribution-free  test  of 
correlated  3ets  (35)  was  applied  to  the  rate  data  for  the  six 
aforementioned  groups,  with  the  results  shown  in  Table  18  on 
page  145. 

With  the  exception  of  the  AUTOMASTS  Radio  problems,  the  ob¬ 
tained  chi  square  values  indicate  statistically  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  among  problem  rates  for  each  format-gear  group. 


Table  18 


Chi  Square  Tests  of  Inter-problem  Differences  in  Action  Rates 
(Based  on  same  data  as  in  Table  17) 


Data  Group 

Degrees  of  Freedom 

Chi  Square 

Job  Sample  Radio 

5 

22.08*** 

Job  Sample  Radar 

5 

14.72* 

MASTS  Radio 

5 

11.53* 

MASTS  Radar 

5 

36.53*** 

AUTOMASTS  Radio 

.  4 

7.41 

AUTOMASTS  Radar 

4 

44.30*** 

*  Significant  at  ,05  level 
***Signif leant  at  .001  level 


Table  18  agrees  rather  closely  with  Table  17.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  magnitude  of  any  given  action  rate  is  dependent  on 
the  problem  from  which  it  was  obtained. 

Action  Rate  and  Problem  Success 

Differences  in  trouble  shooting  speed  between  successful  and 
unsuccessful  performances  have  been  mentioned  in  several  respects 
so  far  in  our  discussion.  Such  rate  differences  were  first  noted 
in  the  summary  table  on  page  138  showing  action  rates  for  all  major 
subgroups.  Successful  and  unsuccessful  performances  differ  markedly 
as  to  action  rate  when  the  averages  for  any  given  problem  are  con¬ 
sidered.  Taking  each  problem  separately  by  format,  in  h$  out  of 
SO  possible  instances  the  average  rate  for  successful  performances 


i 8  higher  than  for  unsuccessful  performances  on  the  same  problem. 

A  chi  square  test  of  these  results,  based  on  a  sign  test  of  corre¬ 
lated  scores  (35),  yields  a  value  of  32.00  for  1  degree  of  freedom, 
a  result  which  could  occur  by  chance  alone  less  than  one  time  in  a 
thousand. 

A  somewhat  different  question  is!  On  the  average  does  each 
subject  work  at  a  faster  rate  on  problems  which  he  solves  than 
on  those  he  fails?  As  in  the  preceding  analysis,  a  sign  test  was 
applied,  Results  are  shown  in  Table  19  below. 

From  this  table  we  conclude  that  Job  Sample  and  MASTS  subjects 
work  faster  on  problems  which  they  solve  than  on  those  they  fail. 
This  result  is  not  demonstrated  for  the  AUTOMASTS  format. 

Table  19 

Sign  Tests  of  Action  Rate  Differences  Between  Each  Subject's 
Successful  and  Unsuccessful  Performances 

l 


Data  Group 

Chi  Square 

(Based  on  1  degree  of  freedom) 

Job  Sample  Radio 

15 . 38*** 

Job  Sample  Radar 

7.53** 

MASTS  Radio 

25.00*** 

'  MASTS  Radar 

2A.03*** 

AUTOMASTS  Radio 

1.88 

AUTOMASTS  Radar 

0.23 

••  Significant  at  .01  level 
♦••Significant  at  .001  level 


Radio-Radar  Differences  in  Action  Rate 


Another  question  is  whether  there  are  rate  differences  between 
a  trouble  shooter's  radio  and  radar  performances.  The  time  anal¬ 
yses  so  far  have  generally  presented  separate  rates  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  equipments.  This  separation  was  maintained  because  of  the 
differential  average  rates  shown  in  the  summary  table. 

A  sign  test  of  this  relationship  was  made  by  pairing  each 
individual's  average  radio  rate  against  his  average  radar  rate. 

The  chi  square  obtained  from  this  test  was  20.75,  statistically 
significant  at  the  .001  level  for  1  degree  of  freedom,^ 

In  this  case  where  subjects  are  all  working  on  identical 
problems,  it  is  seen  that  each  man  performs  on  the  radio  problems 
at  significantly  higher  average  rates.  The  average  difficulty 
of  the  radio  problems  was  about  the  same  as  the  average  difficulty 
level  for  the  radar  problems.  They  were  matched  in  other  ways 
also.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  difference  in  rates  is  directly 
due  to  the  types  of  gear  being  worked  on.  Perhaps  these  men  were 
more  familiar  with  radio  circuitry  and  could  formulate  their 
checking  procedures  more  readily. 

Action  Rate  and  Problem  Order 

Do  subjects  tend  to  get  faster  or  slower  as  the  problem  series 
proceeds?  Since  both  Job  Sample  and  MASTS  used  counterbalanced 


In  this  calculation  average  rates  were  computed  for  all  81 
subjects  on  the  three  formats,  using  the  same  five  radio  and  five 
radar  problems  that  were  used  on  the  AUTOMASTS.  This  was  done  so 
as  not  to  confound  the  average  rates  with  problem  differences, 
but  resulted  in  the  mixing  of  performances  on  Job  Sample  and  MASTS 
formats  for  36  individuals.  Because  format  effects  were  partially 
counterbalanced  in  this  arrangement  (21),  the  ambiguity  so  intro¬ 
duced  was  considered  less  than  would  occur  if  rates  were  based  on 
different  problems  for  each  subject. 


designs,  these  two  data  groups  veto  used  in  this  analysis.  Plots 
of  the  average  rates  for  each  sequence  position,  one  through  six, 
suggested  a  trend  of  slight  increases  in  average  rate  from  one 
problem  to  the  next  in  each  format-gear  situation.  However,  chi 
square  evaluations  by  Mood's  test  of  correlated  sets  showed  no 
significant  difference  between  sequence  positions  for  any  of  the 
four  format-gear  situations.  The  order  in  which  a  problem  was  taken 
in  a- series  apparently  was  not  a  significant  determiner  of  working 
speedi 

Action  fete  as  a  Predictor  of  Trouble  Shooting  Goodness 

The  discussion  to  this  point  has  sought  to  characterize  and 
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predict  the  overall  action  rate  from  knowledge  of  other  factors. 

In  many  practical  situations  we  also  would,  like  to  be  able  to 
reverse  the  prediction.  That  is,  we  would  like  to  predict  other 
variables  from  knowledge  of  average  action  rate.  Of  particular 
interest  are  predictions  involving  the  general  question,  "Is 
overall  speed  an  indicator  of  trouble  shooting  goodness?" 

This  general  question  can  be  broken  down  into  subquestions. 

For  example,  doe3  a  man  who  goes  fast  make  more  errors  than  a 
man  who  goes  slow?  This  was  investigated  with  respect  to  the  Job 
Sample  and  the  AUTOMASTS  formats.  The  results  are  reported  in 
Table  20  on  page  149. 

On  the  basis  of  the  correlations  presented  in  Table  20  it 
appears  that  there  is  little  relationship  between  average  action 
rate  and  average  number  of  errors  on  the  Job  Sample  test.  A 
slow  technician  working  on  the  electronic  equipment  was  as  likely 
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Table  20 


Correlations  Between  a  Man ' s  Average  Number  of  Errors 
and  His  Average  Action  Rate 


r 

r 

Format 

Minor 

Major 

Errors 

Errors 

Job  Sample  (N  ■  36  ETs) 

-.02 

-.20 

AUTOMASTS  (N  -  45  ETs) 

.61 

Note:  Each  man's  averages  are  based  on  12  Job 
Sample  or  10  AUTOMASTS  problems. 


to  make  errors  (both  major  and  minor)  as  a  man  with  a  faster 
average  action  rate.  However,  on  the  AUTOMASTS,  speed  and  errors 
(on  the  AUTOMASTS  only  minor  errors  could  be  made)  were  signifi¬ 
cantly  related.  Furthermore,  for  this  same  AUTOMASTS  group  a 
significant  correlation  of  .42  was  obtained  between  a  man's 
average  action  rate  and  the  average  number  of  errors  made  per 
minute  that  he  worked.  Thus,  it  appears  that  when  a  man  works 
faster  he  tends  to  make  more  errors,  so  that  the  old  adage  "haste 
makes  waste"  is  true  in  the  AUTOMASTS  situation. 

A  second  issue  involves  the  relationship  between  a  man's 
average  action  rate  and  the  Direct  Clue  Actions  he  performs.  As 
described  in  our  Technical  Report  No,  12,  Direct  Clue  Actions  are 
checks  which,  if  properly  interpreted,  definitely  localize  the 
trouble  to  a  small  area  of  the  equipment,  usually  to  one  or  two 
components .  The  Direct  Clue  Actions  score  was  defined  as  the 


ratio  of  the  number  of  Direct  Clue  Actions  to  the  total  number 
of  actions.  This  score  was  shown  to  be  rather 'highly  related  to 
trouble  shooting  goodness  as  defined  in  several  different  ways. 

For  the  AUTOMASTS  data,  it  is  negatively  related  (r  ■  -.41)  to 
action  rate.  Faster  AUTOMASTS  rates  thus  are  less  efficient  than 
slower  fates  in  terms  of  the  number  of  Direct  Clues  per  action. 

Direct  Clue  Actions  can  be  treated  another  way  by  dividing 
the  total  number  of  Direct  Clue  Actions  a  man  makes  in  all  ten 
performances  by  the  total  number  of  minutes  that  he  works.  This 
revised  index  represents  essentially  the  same  measure  of  trouble 
shooting  progress  as  the  Direct  Clue  Actions  score,  but  changes 
the  base  to  one  which  is  more  directly  comparable  with  actions 
per  minute.  For  the  45  technicians  tested  on  10  AUTOMASTS  problems, 
the  correlation  obtained  between  each  subject »s  average  rate  and 
Direct  Clue  Actions  per  minute  is  .28.  From  this  insignificant 
coefficient  we  conclude  that  rate  'of  action  by  itself  is  not  use¬ 
ful  in  predicting  whether  a  man  will  find  many  Direct  Clues  per 
unit  of  time. 

. .  The  most  frequently  used  indicator  of  ’'goodness"  on  trouble 
shooting  tests  is  the  proportion  of  problems  correctly  completed. 
Correlations  between  the  proportion  of  problems  solved  and  average 
action  rate  for  each  ET  are  reported  in  Table  21  on  page  151. 

Coefficients  in  Table  21  are  based  on  the  maximum  number  of 
subjects  tested  on  identical  problems  in  each  of  the  three  formats. 
Correlations  are  shown  between  a  man’s  proportion  of  successes 
and  each  of  three  average  action  rates  which  were  calculated  for 


Table  21 


Correlations  Between  a  Man's  Average  Action  Rate 
and  the  Proportion  of  Problems  He  Solves 


i 


Format 

Number 

of 

ETs 

Number 

of 

Problems 

Action  Rates  Based  On 

All  Solved  Unsolved 

Problems  Problems  Problems 

Job  Sample 

2lt 

12 

.27 

.09 

.26 

MASTS 

2k 

12 

.28 

.09 

.11* 

AUTOMASTS 

1*5 

10 

.19 

.18 

.10 

him:  his  average 

rate  on 

all  of  his  problems. 

on  those  he 

solved 

only,  and  on  those  he  failed  only.  None  of  these  correlations  is 

statistically  significant.  This  indicates  that  a  man's  success 

in  solving  trouble  shooting  problems  is  not  closely  related  to, 
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or  predictable  from,  his  average  working  speed. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  correlations  between  ship¬ 
board  ratings  of  trouble  shooting  proficiency  and  average  action 
rates  obtained  on  the  Job  Sample  and  MASTS  tests.  The  proficiency 
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Strict  comparisons  using  those  AUTOMASTS  subjects  who  failed 
C115  and  those  who  solved  Clll  provided  a  means  for  comparing  the 
average  rates  of  the  AUTOMASTS  solvers  and  non-solvers  with  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  results  being  affected  by  variable  problem  differ¬ 
ences.  Each  trouble  shooter  was  assigned  to  an  "above  median"  or 
"below  median"  group  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  nine  prob¬ 
lems  that  he  solved.  These  two  groups  were  then  compared  as  to 
whether  their  average  rates  were  above  or  below  the  median  of  the 
unsuccessful  rates  on  problem  C115.  A  2x2  chi  square  test  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  differences  between  the  two  groups  could  have  oc¬ 
curred  by  chance  alone.  A  parallel  comparison  based  on  an  easy 
problem  (Clll)  yielded  essentially  the  same  results. 
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ratings  ware  made  by  the  electronics  material  officers  who  had 
direct  shipboard  responsibility  for  the  men.  For  30  subjects  the 
correlation  between  each  man's  average  action  rate  and  his  ship¬ 
board  rating  was  .25  when  bassd  on  Job  Sample  performances  only, 
and  -.03  when  based  on  MASTS  performances  only.  Neither  coeffi¬ 
cient  is  statistically  significant. 

The  general  finding  is  that  overall  working  rate  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  useful  predictor  of  trouble  shooting  goodness;  a 
technician's  working  speed  is  no  guide  to  his  competence.  In 
evaluating  this  result  it  should  be  noted  that  a  man's  working 
rate  during  a  performance  changes  continually  in  response  to  the 
problem  situation.  An  overall  measure  which  combines  all  these 
changes  into  a  single  index  results  in  considerable  loss  of  infor¬ 
mation  so  that  good  trouble  shooting  attempts  cannot  be  reliably 
distinguished  from,  ineffective  ones.  As  the  following  indicates, 
time  and  rate  are  better  understood  when  qualitative  characteris¬ 
tics  within  the  performance  sure  taken  into  account. 

Time  Relationships  Within  Performances 

The  time  analyses  presented  so  far  could  have  been  made 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  trouble  shooter's  behavior  except 
the  number  of  actions  in,  said  the  duration  of,  each  performance. 
Although  the  overall  rate  of  action  is  a  convenient  index  of  a 
man's  average  working  speed,  it  tells  us  nothing  about  the  way 
that  his  actions  are  distributed  in  time. 

Since  each  Job  Sample  and  MASTS  performance  record  contains 
a  complete  account  of  minute-by-minute  trouble  shooting  activities, 
they  provide  a  good  source  of  data  from  which  to  study  tempo  changes 
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within  a  performance.®®  Either  format  could  have  been  used  in 
the  tempo  analysis,  but  the  MASTS  was  selected  for  several  reasons. 
Foremost  among  these  was  the  fact  that  the  MASTS  data  are  more 
standardized  in  the  sense  that  the  possibilities  for  action  were 
more  restricted.  It  was  felt  that  extreme  differences  in  trends 
between  formats  would  not  appear.  Preliminary  plots  of  Job  Sample 
records  resembled  corresponding  MASTS  data  with  respect  to  dis¬ 
cernible  tempo  trends,  thus  lending  support  to  the  use  of  a  single 
format  for  the  purposes  of  this  analysis. 

Once  the  format  was  selected,  a  decision  had  to  be  made. re¬ 
garding  the  problems  to  be  studied.  Nine  of  the  30  available 
MASTS  problems  were  common  to  all  formats.  Consequently,  this 
group  of  four  radio  and  five  radar  problems  was  chosen.  Three  of 
the  radar  problems  had  been  taken  by  a  group  of  12  experienced 
electronics  technicians.  'The  remaining  problems  were  taken  by 
another  group  of  2U  ETs. 

The  MASTS  time  limit  was  20  minutes,  so  each  performance 
record  was  transcribed  to  a  plot  of  activities  on  a  standard 
20  minute  time  base.  The  plot  showed  by  code  numbers  the  ac¬ 
tions  initiated  during  each  minute  of  each  performance.  These 
individual  tempo  graphs  served  as  the  basic  working  data  for 
most  of  the  time  analyses  presented  below. 


However,  the  crudity  of  the  time  recording  procedures  employed 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  with  respect  to  ideal  time  data.  The 
present  effort  is  intended  to  explore,  in  a  preliminary  way,  the 
potentialities  of  time  analyses.  On  the  basis  of  this  esqjerienoe, 
more  precise  studies  of  the  time  variable  have  been  planned. 
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Average  Intra-performance  Tempo 

From  a  cursory  examination  of  individual  tempo  graphs  it  is 
evident  that  subjects  vary  considerably  from  one  minute  to  the 
next  with  respect  to  the  number  of  actions  they  perform.  It  is 
quite  rare  to  see  a  plot  which  proceeds  at  a  steady  pace.  Simi¬ 
larly,  and  not  unexpectedly,  subjects  behave  quite  differently,  one 
from  another,  in  the  temporal  patterning  of  their  performances. 

An  Individual's  tempo  pattern  for  a  given  performance  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  minute-by-minute  graph  with  "time"  on  the  horizontal 
axis  and  "number  of  actions"  on  the  vertical  axis.  A  number  of 
attempts  were  made  to  discover  general  trends  among  these  individual 
graphs  by  inspection  and  by  superimposing  a  number  of  individual 
tempo  curves.  Most  curves  were  so  variable  that  smoothed  graphs 
were  employed.  The  smoothing  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  three- 
minute  moving  average.  The  process  for  smoothing  the  individual 
curves  is  as  follows:  (a)  Iferk  off  successive  minutes  on  a  20- 
minute  horizontal  base,  (b)  Establish  a  "number  of  actions"  vertical 
axis,  (c)  Riot  the  number  of  actions  occurring  in  ths  first  three 
minutes  as  the  value  for  the  first  minute,  (d)  Continue  in  this 
manner  to  plot  points  for  each  minute,  always  recording  the  number 
of  actions  occurring  in  the  minute  in  question,  plus  the  number  of 
actions  in  the  two  succeeding  minutes.  Curves  plotted  according 
to  the  above  procedure  are  more  amenable  to  trend  analysis,  and 
eliminate  artifacts  that  arise  from  the  use  of  the  minut e-by-minute 
recording  system  employed  during  data  collection. 

The  smoothed  tempo  curves  then  were  combined  to  obtain  group 
curves.  These  group  curves  simply  represented  the  average  value 
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for  each  of  the  20  minutes  of  the  scale,  where  the  average  was 
based  upon  the  non-zero  entries  of  the  individual  curves.  Thus 
each  value  on  the  group  curve  represented  an  average  of  all  of 
the  ongoing  performances  depicted  by  the  smoothed  curves,  A 
group  curve  was  always  terminated  when  fewer  them  three  smoothed 
curves  could  contribute  to  it. 

Group  curves  were  plotted  for  each  of  the  problems  for  all 
subjects  combined,  for  the  solvers  only,  and  for  the  non-solvers 
only.  Since  the  group  tempo  curves  for  each  problem  showed  only 
minor  differences,  composite  tempo  graphs  were  constructed  for  the 
radio  problems  as  a  group  and  for  the  radar  problems  as  a  group. 
These  are  presented  in  Figures  28  and  29  on  page  156. 

Inspection  of  these  figures  reveals  several  trends.  One  is 
that  the  general  tempo  patterns  for  the  radio  performances  are  very 
similar  to  the  tempo  patterns  for  the  radar  performances.  Average 
action  rates  start  at  a  high  point  and  drop  somewhat  sharply  in 
the  early  phases.  Probably  this  is  another  manifestation  of  the 
fact  that  a  man*s  starting  technique  is  relatively  well  structured 
and  routinized.  Unsuccessful  performances  tend  to  proceed  at 
intermediate  speeds  during  the  middle  of  the  allotted  time  and  to 
drop  to  their  lowest  point  as  the  time  limit  is  approached.  Suc¬ 
cessful  performances  follow  the  same  general  pattern,  but  fluctuate 
more  in  average  rate . 

89lhe  greater  variability  in  average  rate  for  the  solvers  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  these  averages  are  based  on  a  diminishing 
group  of  subjects,  since  a  performance  is  dropped  from  the  calcu¬ 
lation  of  average  rates  whenever  a  solution  occurs.  This  not  only 
leads  to  smaller  N's  as  the  minutes  proceed,  but  also  leads  to  a 
slight  distortion  due  to  the  inaccurate  estimate  of  the  final 
"minute. " 
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Number  of  Actions  m  Number  of  Actions 
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Minute 

.  28  Group  Curves  of  Average  Tempo  on  Four  MAoTS  Radio  Problems 


Minute 


Fig,  29  Group  Curves  of  Average  Tempo  on  Five  MASTS  Radar  Problems 
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For  any  single  problem  these  trends  are  not  so  distinct. 
Generally  the  composite  curve  for  a  single  problem  is  more  ir¬ 
regular,  and  the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful  curves  typically 
intertwine.  Individual  tempo  curves  are  even  less  interpretable. 
However,  the  group  curves  illustrated  above  do  indicate,  in  a 
general  sense,  certain  action  rate  trends  within  performances. 
Group  Size  in  Successive  Minutes 

Reference  already  has  been  made  to  attrition  of  the  groups  as 
a  function  of  time.  Figure  30  shows  this  relationship  graphically 
for  both  radio  and  radar  problems. 


Minute 


Fig,  30,  Percentage  of  Performances  Continuing  in  Successive 
Minutes,  Data  are  from  four  MASTS  radio  and  five  MASTS  radar 
problems. 


Since  the  main  reason  subjects  drop  out  is  that  they  solve 
a  problem,  we  also  can  see  from  the  above  curves  how  solutions 
are  distributed  through  time.  Radio  and  radar  curves  follow  each 
other  quite  closely  for  the  first  seven  minutes  or  so,  and  then 
the  radio  curve  continues  to  drop  while  the  radar  curve  remains 
about  level  from  minute  seven  through  minute  eleven.  Then  the 
curves  become  approximately  parallel  again. 

Types  of  Checking  Activity  as  a  Function  of'  Time 

Preceding  graphs  (Figs.  28  and  29)  of  actions  per  minute  give 
a  rough  idea' of  tempo  trends  within  a  performance  but  they  do  not 
show  the  times  for  different  phases . or ’ the  way  that  different  kinds 
of  activities  are  distributed  in  time.  Figures  31  and  32  on  page 
159  present  average  times  to  the  end  of  the  initial  localizing 
sequence  (ILS),  first  isolating  sequence  (IS),  and  the  first  re¬ 
placement.^0  They  also  give  minute-by-minute  breakdowns  for  the 
relative  popularity  of  each  type  of  action. 

The  average  IIS  for  the  problems  included  in  Figures  -31  and 
32  takes  about  three  minutes.  On  the  basis  of  the  overall  times 
spent  on  these  problems,  the  ILS  extends  about  a  fourth  of  the 
way  through  the  performance.  About  a  minute  later  the  technician 
finishes  his  first  IS,  and  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  minute  he  makes 

90 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  ILS  includes  all  actions  up  to 
first  entry  into  a  stage,  and  that  an  IS  consists  primarily  of  volt¬ 
age  and  resistance  checks  within  a  single  stage.  In  calculating 
times  to  the  ends  of  these  phases ,  it  frequently  happens  that  no 
time  entry  is  available  for  the  exact  action  where  the  phase  ends. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  estimate  fractions  of  a  minute.  Such 
estimates  are  based  on  the  number  of  actions  occurring  in  the 
minute;  barring  information  to  the  contrary,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  actions  in  a  given  minute  are  evenly  distributed  in  time. 
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Percentage  of  Total  Actions  in  a  Given  Minute  Percentage  of  Total  Actions  in  a  Given  Minute 


Fig.  31  Time  Plots  of  Radio  Trouble  Shooting  Activities 
Classified  by  Type  of  Action.  Data  are  from  four  selected 

MASTS  problems . 


Fig,  32  Time  Plots  of  Radar  Trouble  Shooting  Activities 
Classified  by  Type  of  Action.  Data  are  from  five  selected 

MASTS  problems. 
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his  first  replacement.  These  times  are,  of  course,  parallel  to 
the  average  number  of  actions  (7.6,  10,  and  14,  respectively) 
required  to  reach  these  phases.  Also,  the  two-minute  span  between 
completion  of  the  first  IS  and  the  first  replacement  is  related 
to  the  fact  that  most  technicians  do  not  proceed  Immediately  from 
isolating  checks  to  a  replacement. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  men  work  fastest  at  the  beginning 
of  a  problem.  The  ILS  series  of  localizing  signal  and  waveform 
checks,  then,  must  be  the  fastest  phase.  Does  this  hold  up  through- 
out—are  localizing  efforts  extending  across  a  series  of  stages 
faster  than  checks  inside  a  stage  after  localization  has  been 
achieved?  When  all  localizing  sequences  are  compared  with  all  with- 
in-stage  check  series,  the  rates  are  very  nearly  the  same,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  statistical  tests  showed  no  significant  differences.  On 
this  evidence,  we  cannot  support  the  notion  that  a  technician  local¬ 
izes  to  a  stage  at  a  relatively  high  rate  and  then  slows  to  a  more 
deliberate  pace  inside  the  trouble  area. 

What  about  the  types  of  activity  made  in  successive  minutes? 
Figures  31  and  32  were  compiled  by  taking  all  the  actions  made  in 
each  minute  and  then  plotting  them  according  to  the  proportion  of 
each  type  of  action.  The  only  kinds  of  checks  which  vary  much  are 
signal  and  waveform  readings.  In  the  first  minute,  they  account 
for  about  three-quarters  of  the  activity;  this  proportion  drops 
steadily  through  the  ILS,  first  IS,  and  first  replacement.  A  couple 
of  minutes  after  the  first  replacement,  signal  and  waveform  checking 
takes  a  decided  Jump  in  popularity,  with  one  or  more  little  bursts 
later  on.  These  later  accelerations,  if  they  are  significant, 


probably  reflect  a  group  tendency  to  set  up  a  new  localization 
sequence  after  an  unsuccessful  series  of  actions  within  a  stage. 
DC  voltage,  resistance,  and  replacement  behavior  stabilizes  in 
popularity  after  the  first  two  or  three  minutes.  It  was  expected 
that  the  replacement  curve  might  show  a  relative  upturn  near 
the  time  limit,  but  this  did  not  happen--there  is  no  particular 
tendency  for  clusters  of  long-shot  guesses  to  occur  in  the  last 
few  minutes. 

Spurts  and  lags 

As  a  technician  works  along,  he  seldom  maintains  a  steady 
action  rate.  Sometimes  he  checks  in  a  rapid  sequence,  sometimes 
he  pauses  momentarily,  or  proceeds  in  a  halting  fashion.  If 
sufficiently  sensitive  (accurate  to  +  1  second)  time  data  were 
available,  one  would  expect  to  be  able  to  relate  these  periods 
of  differential  activity  to  qualitative  characteristics  of  the 
performance.  Among  other  things,  such  data  should  indicate 
where  the  man  was  ''stumped,"  where  he  was  uncertain,  or  where 
he  was  relatively  sure  of  himself.  Furthermore,  accurate 
timing  should  shed  additional  light  on  the  composition  of  the 
"behavioral  units"  referred  to  in  Section  III. 

While  the  present  data  are  crude  (accurate  to  +  30  seconds) 
a  preliminary  examination  was  made  on  a  sample  of  ISO  MASTS 
records.  Arbitrary  criteria  of  spurts  (any  minute  with  seven 
or  more  actions)  and  lags  (a  three-minute  actionless  interval) 
were  set  up.  These  hyper-  and  hypo-active  periods  were 
identified  for  each  performance.  Inspection  of  these  records 
leads  to  the  following  observations: 


a.  Most  spurts  appear  near  the  beginning  of  a  trouble 
shooting  performance.  The  typical  spurt  was  about 
three-tenths  of  the  way  through  the  performance, 
with  about  half  of  them  occurring  within  the  first 
two  minutes, 

b.  Lags  are  generally  much  later,  with  the  typical  lag 
occurring  after  three-quarters  of  the  performance  has 
been  completed.  In  about  a  third  of  the  cases  the  lag 
extends  to  the  very  end,  showing  that  the  ET  was 
completely  stumped. 

c.  Most  often  the  actions  in  a  spurt  are  not  confined  to  a 
single  stage.  They  usually  consist  of  signal  generator 
and  oscilloscope  checks  along  a  signal  or  pulse  path. 

d.  There  seem  to  be  two  types  of  lags:  "quitting"  lags 
and  "thinking"  lags.  During  a  "quitting"  lag  the  tech¬ 
nician  appears  to  have  abandoned  any  serious  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem.  This  type  of  lag  occurs  mainly  at  the 
end  of  a  performance  and  appears  to  be  simply  a  case  where 
the  man  is  waiting  for  the  time  to  run  out.  The  "thinking" 
lag  is  also  late  in  a  performance,  but  seems  to  be  devoted 
-to  reviewing  previous  activity  and  studying  reference 
materials.  Although  the  technician  is  not  making  any 
checking  actions  he  still  appears  to  be  busily  engaged 

in  trouble  shooting. 

e.  In  most  cases,  the  checks  a  man  makes  two  minutes  before  a 
lag  are  distributed  through  several  equipment  stages,  but 
in  the  two  minutes  after  a  lag  only  one  stage  is  checked. 
Component  replacements  are  likely  following  a  lag. 


SECTION  VI.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  present  a  summary  of  the 


research  and  a  list  of  the  principal  conclusions. 


Summary 

Objectives 

Three  general  objectives  of  the  report  may  be  distinguished. 
The  first  is  to  present  a  treatment  wherein  primary  attention  is 
focused  on  the  full  sequential  records  of  trouble  shooting.  This 
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implies  that  serious  efforts  be  made  to  deal  with  the  complexities 
of  such  data,  to  define  critical  aspects  of  the  behavior,  and  to 
determine  the  consequences  of  different  action  patterns.  It  is 
expressly  recognized  that  such  an  analysis  be  carried  forward  without 
primary  reference  to  test  or  scoring  applications,  since  those  as¬ 
pects  have  been  examined  previously. 

A  second  objective  is  to  integrate  trouble  shooting  information 
and  analytic  approaches  not  previously  reported.  Some  of  the  data 
and  methods  discussed  here  have  been  accumulating  for  several  months. 
It  is  felt  that  they  deserve  publication,  especially  in  view  of  the 
current  research  interest  in  corrective  maintenance  problems. 

The  third  objective  is  to  make,  insofar  as  possible,  general 
statements  about  trouble  shooting.  The  fact  that  different  problems 
and  formats  are  represented  in  the  data  affords  an  opportunity  to 
find  out  which  conclusions  hold  up  throughout  and  which  ones  are 
closely  bound  to  special  conditions.  Such  comparative  data  have  been 
very  scarce  in  the  trouble  shooting  field.  Even  within  the  present 
limitations,  it  is  believed  that  such  an  orientation  provides  a 
modest  test  of  the  generality  of  the  findings. 

Procedures 

The  analytic  procedures  are  contained  in  three  main  chapters,  as 
shown  in  the  following  outline: 

1,  Progressive  phases  of  trouble  shooting: 

a.  Separation  into  phases.  Each  performance  was  broken 
down  into  qualitative  segments,  as  defined  by  a 
schema.  A  segment  continued  until  some  activity  was 
encountered  which  met  the  requirements  for  another  type 
of  segment  (e.g.,  an  Initial  Localizing  Sequence  con¬ 
tinued  until  localization  to  a  stage  was  reached,). 
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b.  Intra-segment  analysis .  The  internal  characteristics, 
of  each  segment  were  examined  (e.g,,  length,  frequency 
of  occurrence,  placement  in  the  performance,  individual 
consistency  across  a  series  of  problems,  etc,), 

c.  Inter-segment  analysis .  The  characteristics  of  each 
class  of  segment  were  related  to  other  kinds  of  seg¬ 
ments  (e,g,,  the  average  length  of  a  stage-localizing 
sequency  was  compared  with  the  amount  of  subsequent 
within-stage  activity), 

d.  Effects,  The  consequences  of  the  behavior  in  each 
segment  were  examined,  insofar  as  the  total  per¬ 
formance  was  concerned  (e.g,,  relationships  between 
initial  search  pattern  and  likelihood  of  success), 

2,  Intensive  treatment  of  specific  trouble  shooting  issues: 

a.  Utilization  of  information ,  Each  performance  was 
traced  through  and  those  points  where  certain  infor¬ 
mation  was  achieved  were  labeled.  The  consequences 
of  obtaining,  or  not  obtaining,  these  checks  were 
investigated. 

b.  Rate  of  convergence .  A  "distance  from  the  trouble" 
weight  was  applied  to  each  action  in  each  performance. 
Changes  in  distance  were  plotted  and  a  least-squares 
line  was  fitted.  The  slope  of  the  line  was  taken  as 

a  "rate  of  convergence"  index  and  was  correlated  with 
other  performance  measures, 

c.  Predicting  expert  .judgment.  The  trouble  shooting 
records  were  ordered  according  to  the  "trouble 
shooting  quality"  ratings  assigned  by  electronics 
experts.  The  single  simple  performance  index  which 
best  predicted  the  experts'  ordering  was  found. 

Other  variables  were  tried  out  until  a  system  was 
developed  which  reproduced  the  original  ordering  -by 
successive  sorting  on  a  few  simple  performance  charac¬ 
teristics  , 

d.  Redundancy.  Eight  classes  of  redundant  trouble  shoot¬ 
ing  behavior  were  identified.  The  occurrence  and  varia¬ 
bility  of  these  classes  in  the  behavior  records  were 
observed.  The  behavioral  significance  of  literal 
repetitions  and  virtual  repetitions  was  compared, 

e.  Errors .  Each  record  was  searched  for  errors.  Major 
errors  (e.g.,  blown  fuse  due  to  carelessness  in  using 
test  equipment)  and  minor  errors  (e.g,,  injection  of 
signals  into  radio  power . supply)  were  identified. 
Subsequent  effects  of  making  these  kinds  of  errors 
were  investigated. 
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f ,  Trouble  shooting  and  problem  solving.  The  literature 
on  problem  solving  behavior  was  reviewed,  and  parallels 
between  laboratory  problem  solving  research  and  the 
trouble  shooting  situation  were  discussed. 

3.  Temporal  factors  in  trouble  shooting: 

a.  Standardization .  All  records  were  adapted  to  the  same 
system  of  description  (e.g,,  Job  Sample  activities  such 
as  "feels  tubes"  or  "looks  for  tube  manual"  were  elimi¬ 
nated),  Minute  -by-minute  plots  were  made.. 

b.  Determination  of  times  and  rates .  The  times  required 
to  reach  qualitative  phases  were  tabulated  to  the 
nearest  minute  (e.g,,  first  replacement,  end  of  per¬ 
formance,  etc,).  Actions  per  minute  was  taken  as  the 
overall  rate  base. 

c.  Specific  rate  hypotheses.  The  significance  of  rate  and 
time  was  tested  in  terms  of  such  factors  as  problem 
conditions,  equipment  difference,  success -vs. -failure, 
individual  consistency,  series  effects,  etc. 

d.  Intra-performance  trends .  Group  rates  were  plotted 
in  successive  minutes  by  means  of  the  moving  average 
method.  The  differences  in  average  rate  trends  between 
successful  and  failing  performances  were  investigated. 
Relative  popularity  of  different  types  of  activity  for 
successive  minutes  was  plotted. 

e.  Spurts  and  lags.  Segments  of  records  which  showed 
extremely  high  or  low  action  rates  were  selected. 

The  conditions  and  consequences  of  each  kind  of  extreme 
rate  were  identified. 


Conclusions 

Sixty-two  conclusions  are  listed  below.  These  statements 
represent  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  investigators  to  integrate 
the  varied  information  presented  in  earlier  portions  of  the  report. 
For  the  reader's  convenience,  related  statements  are  grouped  to¬ 
gether,  These  groupings  and  the  order  of  the  conclusions  have  no 
particular  significance. 
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Page  references  acconpany  most  of  the  statements  so  that  the 
reader  may  turn  directly  to  a  more  complete  discussion  of  the  point 
and  determine  more  precisely  the  basis  for  the  conclusion.  Care 
should  be  exercised  to  avoid  unwarranted  generalization.  In  many 
cases  specific  limitations  are  pointed  out  in  the  cross  reference. 

IN  GENERAL . 

1.  Experienced  technicians  show  marked  individual  differences 
in  their  ability  to  locate  defects  in  malfunctioning  elec¬ 
tronics  equipment,' 

2.  The  actions  in  a  trouble  shooting  performance  are  seldom 
random,  but  are  dependent  on  the  circuitry,  the  problem 
conditions,  and  the  subject's  style  of  search. 

3.  The  typical  trouble  shooting  attempt  is  made  up  of  three 
qualitatively  different  kinds  of  behavior:  generalized 
searching,  localized  searching,  and  component  adjustment 
or  replacement. 

lu  If  a  man  is  a  good  radio  trouble  shooter,  the  chances 

are  that  he  is  a  good  radar  trouble  shooter,  granting  some 
previous  exposure  to  each  type  of  equipment, 

GETTING  STARTED..:.. 

Approximately  the  first  third  of  the  average  trouble  shooting 
performance  is  devoted  to  generalized  localizing  activity.  In  the 
present  framework  this  extends  from  the  first  action  to  the  point 
where  the  man  begins  intensive  isolating  checks  within  a  stage.  Most 
of  the  activity  consists  of  signal  injections  and  waveform  checks, 
and  several  stages  are  usually  involved, 

5.  ETs  begin  most  of  their  trouble  shooting  attempts  as  if  they 
understand  the  general  nature  of  the  original  symptoms  and 
the  basic  characteristics  of  the  malfunctioning  equipment. 

(p.  12) 

6.  Most  radio  trouble  shooting  performances  can  be  classified 
according  to  four  systematic  starting  procedures,  (p.  19) 

7.  The  way  a  man  starts  a  radio  problem  is  not  directly  related 
to  the  specific  trouble  symptoms  or  other  problem  conditions, 
(p.  2$) 
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8,  The  way  a  man  gets  started  on  one  radio  trouble  shooting 
problem  is  predictive  of  the  way  he  will  start  other  radio 
problems,  (p,  21) 

9*  On  the  average,  those  radio  trouble  shooting  performances 
which  start  out  with  the  "Half-split"  method  of  attack  are 
shorter  than  other  radio  performances,  (p,  2?) 

10,  The  method  a  man  uses  at  the  beginning  of  his  radio  prob¬ 
lems  is  not  predictive  of  the  method  he  will  use  at  the 
beginning  of  his  radar  problems,  (p.  37) 

11,  Most  radar  trouble  shooting  performances  can  be  classified 
according  to  five  systematic  starting  procedures,  (p.  30) 

12,  In  radar  performances  the  pattern  of  actions  the  technician 
chooses  is  influenced  by  the  particular  symptoms  and  condi-  ■. 
tions  of  each  problem,  (p,  3i*) 

13,  A  man's  starting  procedure  on  one  radar  problem  is  not 
predictive  of  his  starting  procedure  on  his  other  radar 
problems,  (p.  32) 

lit*  The  way  a  man  starts  a  trouble  shooting  problem  is  not  pre¬ 
dictive  of  whether  or  not  he  will  find  the  trouble,  (p.  2lp) 

II? ,  Men  independently  tend  to  alter  their  starting  behavior  in 

a  desirable  direction  as  a  result  of  taking  a  series  of  trouble 
shooting  problems,  (p,  17) 

16,  The  way  that  a  man  starts  to  work  on  a  problem  is  independent 
of  his  previous  success  or  failure  with  that  particular 
starting  method,  (p,  2l*) 

17,  In  both  radio  and  radar  problems,  the  most  popular  method  of 
approach  is  to  start  at  the  back  (output)  end  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  to  go  systematically  toward  the  front  (input)  end 

of  the  equipment,  along  the  signal  or  pulse  path,  (pp,  20,31) 

18,  If  a  man  makes  relatively  few  checks  before  concentrating  his 
activity  to  a  single  stage  of  the  equipment  on  one  problem, 
he  will  tend  to  make  relatively  few  checks  of  this  type  on 
his  other  problems.  Similarly,  a  man  who  makes  many  checks 
previous  to  entering  a  stage  on  one  problem  will  make  many  such 
checks  on  his  other  problems,  (p,  1*2) 

19,  There  is  no  particular  advantage  in  accomplishing  a  large 
number  of  checks  before  restricting  checking  activities  to 
a  single  equipment  stage,  (p,  1*2) 
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20.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  performances  enough  information 
,is  gained  to  indicate  clearly  the  malfunctioning  stage, 

(p.  83) 

21,  Acquisition  of  sufficient  information  to  locate  the  defec¬ 
tive  stage  does  not  guarantee  a  correct  solution.  However, 
it  does  increase  the  chances  of  success,  (p.  83) . 

GETTfNG  CLOSER..... 

Localized  searching  behavior  within  a  restricted  area  of  the 
equipment  takes  up  about  a  third  of  the  average  trouble  shooting 
attempt.  It.  usually  reflects  the  technician's  belief  that  his 
generalized  search  has  narrowed  the  trouble  area.  The  typical 
performance  contains  three  sequences  of  intensive  checking  within 
a  stage.  These  intra-stage  sequences  are  short  and  consist  mainly 
of  DC  voltage  and  resistance  measurements.  Generally,  two  such 
sequences  occur  before  the  first  replacement  is  made. 

22,  As  a  performance  progresses,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
technician  to  get  closer  to  the  trouble,  whether  or  not 
he  ever  finds  it.  (p.  91) 

23.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  performances,  enough  informa¬ 
tion  is  gained  to  make,  theoretically,  positive  identification 
of  the  defective  component,  (p,  88) 

2l*.  The  number  of  times  that  a  man' makes  consecutive  within- 
stage  checks  on  one  problem  is  predictive  of  the  number 
of  such  sequences  he  will  perform  on  other  problems. 

(p.  U5) 

25.  The  length  of  within-stage  checking  sequences  does  not 
progressively  change  as  a  performance  proceeds,  (p.  1*6) 

26.  Checking  sequences  within  the  confines  of  a  single  equip¬ 
ment  stage  are  relatively  unsystematic,  (p.  1*6) 

27.  There  are  no  standard  patterns  from  which  one  can  predict 
when  a  man  mil  make  a  component  replacement,  (p.  69) 

28.  A  tendency  to  make  more  checks  in  "wringing  out"  a  stage 
improves  a  man's  chances  of  locating  the  trouble,  (p.  1*5) 

29.  The  number  of  checks  a  man  makes  before  he  replaces  a  com¬ 
ponent  is  relatively  independent  of  the  type  of  equipment, 
test  format,  output  symptoms,  or  the  order  in  which  the 
problems  are  administered,  (p.  1*8) 

30.  The  number  of  actions  an  ET  makes  before  his  first  re¬ 
placement  on  one  problem  is  predictive  of  the  number  of 
pre-first-replacement  checks  on  his  other  problems,  (p.  52) 


31.  There  is  no  particular  advantage  in  making  a  large  number 
of  checks  before  making  the  first  replacement,  (p,  52) 

32.  On  harder  problems,  technicians  make  more  checks  before 
they  perform  their  first  component  replacement,  (p.  1+8) 

33.  If  a  technician  switches  from  the  use  of  one  type  of  test 
equipment  to  another,  for  example,  from  signal  generator  to 
ohmmeter,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  will  replace  a  component 
within  the  next  three  actions,  (p.  70) 

THE  PAYOFF . 

Nearly  every  performance  features  at  least  one  component  re¬ 
placement  j  the  average  ranges  from  two  to  four.  Most  initial  re¬ 
placements  take  place  after  a  series  of  generalized  and  localized 
search  activities — at  about  the  middle  of  the  performance,  in  the 
typical  case.  In  a  sense,  a  replacement  represents  an  integration 
of  a  man's  previous  searching  behavior  and  serves  as  a  check  on  his 
interpretation  of  the  problem  data. 

31+ .  Most  initial  replacements  are  "plausible",  in  the  sense  of 
being  either  the  defective  component  or  a  reasonable  choice 
on  the  basis  of  the  available  problem  information,  (p.  60) 

35.  The  "nearer"  a  man's  first  component  replacement  is  to  the 
defective  component,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  he  mil 
eventually  find  the  trouble,  (p.  60) 

36.  The  relative  frequency  with  which  different  types  of  compo¬ 
nents  are  replaced  does  not  correspond  to  the  frequency  with 
which  the  parts  are  represented  in  the  equipment,  (p,  51+) 

37.  There  is  a  pronounced  tendency  to  replace  tubes,  (p.  51+) 

38.  If  a  man  makes  a  replacement  which  docs  not  correct  the 
trouble  symptoms,  his  next  few  actions  are  usually  close  to 
the  component  he  has  just  replaced,  (p.  71) 

39.  In  general,  a  component  replacement  is  not  followed  imme¬ 
diately  by  another  replacement,  (p.  67) 

1+0.  Apparently  the  post-replacement  reaction  is  a  "spur  of  the 
moment"  matter,  and  is  not  clearly  related  to  personal 
styles  of  trouble  shooting,  (p.  72) 

1+1,  Component  replacements  that  occur  consecutively  are 

usually  located  close  together  in  the  equipment,  (p.  68) 

1+2.  The  likelihood  of  success  on  a  problem  diminishes  with 
successive  replacements,  so  that  after  a  man  makes  two  or 
three  replacements,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  will  find 
the  trouble,  (p.  66) 
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1*3,  There  is  no  indication  that  technicians  resort  to  wild  or 

implausible  replacements  as  the  performances  proceed,  (p.  65) 

REDUNDANCY . 

A  redundant  action  is  one  which  furnishes  no  new  information- 
one  which  if  omitted  would  leave  the  performance  essentially  complete. 
Practically  every  trouble  shooting  attempt  contains  some  redundant 
activity.  The  proportion  of  redundant  actions  may  range  as  high  as 
75  per  cent,  and  the  average  is  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  performance, 

llU.  Two  qualitatively  different  types  of  redundant  behavior  are 
distinguishable,  (p.  98) 

U5,  If  an  ET  has  a  high  proportion  of  redundancies  on  one  prob¬ 
lem,  he  will  have  a  high  proportion  on  the  rest,  (p.  103) 

U6.  When  all  performances  are  transformed  to  a  standard  number 
of  actions,  each  type  of  redundancy  has  its  own  distinctive 
distribution  curve,  (p.  106) 

U7.  Literal  repeats  are  much  more  frequent  than  virtual  repeats, 

when  men  are  working  on  actual  electronics  equipment,  (p.  101 ) 

.  ^8.  In  trouble  shooting  on  symbolic  formats  there  are  about  as 

many  literal  repeats  as  virtual  repeats,  (p.  101) 

h9.  Many  of  the  virtual  repeats  appear  to  be  due  to  incorrect 
interpretations  of  signal  flow  relationships,  (p.  10U) 

50.  There  is  a  slight  negative  relationship  between  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  redundant  behavior  in  a  performance  and  conven¬ 
tional  criteria  of  performance  goodness,  (p.  llU) 

TEMPO . 

Time  limits  for  the  problems  used  here  vary  from  ten  to  thirty- 
five  minutes j  the  time  spent  on  a  typical  problem  is  about  fourteen 
minutes.  A  man's  working  rate  changes  continually  in  response  to  the 
problem  situation.  The  average  rate  is  two  or  three  actions  per  minute. 

51.  Technicians  are  moderately  consistent  in  their  working 
speed  from  one  problem  to  another,  (p,  llj.2 ) 

52.  Rate  of  checking  is  typically  faster  at  the  beginning  of 
a  performance  than  at  any  other  time.  (p.  155) 

53.  Extremely  low  action  rates  are  most  likely  to  occur  near 
the  end  of  a  performance,  (p.  162) 

5U.  Speed  of  checking  is  influenced  markedly  by  the  particular 
problem  being  worked  on,  (p.  ll*3) 


55,  Trouble  shooting  on  radio  receivers  is  accomplished  at  a 
faster  rate  than  trouble  shooting  on  radar-type  circuitry, 
(p.  11*0) 

56,  The  order  in  which  a  problem  is  taken  in  a  series  is  not 
a  significant  determiner  of  working  speed,  (p.  li*8) 

57,  A  man's  average  working  speed  is  not  generally  useful 

for  predicting  the  number  of  problems  he  solves,  (p.  152) 

ALSO . 

58,  Most  trouble  shooting  performances  feature  some  directed 
trial  and  error  behavior,  (p.  12?) 

59,  Expert  judgments  of  the  goodness  of  a  trouble  shooting 
performance  appear  to  depend  heavily  on  (a)  whether  or 
not  the  performance  terminated  in  solution,  (b)  the  number 
of  actions  in  the  performance,  and  (c)  the  closeness  with 
which  the  defective  component  is  approached  in  the  final 
minutes,  (p.  96) 

6 0,  In  a  sizeable  proportion  of  the  repair  attempts  involving 
live  equipment,  technicians  engage  in  practices  which  en¬ 
danger  themselves  or  their  test  equipment,  (p.  117) 

61,  Performances  containing  activities  which  endanger  the  ET 
or  the  equipment  typically  end  in  failure,  (p.  118) 

62,  Almost  every  performance  contains  minor  errors  of  test 
instrument  usage,  but  these  errors  have  little  influence 
on  likelihood  of  solution,  (p.  119) 


SECTION  VII.  IMPLICATIONS 


As  the  numerous  references  throughout  the  text  have  indicated, 
the  present  research  has  attempted  to  keep  abreast  of  developments  in 
a  very  active  field.  In  this  section  our  remarks  are  directed  toward 
a  few  broad  strategic  issues  which  relate  to  the  utilization  and  fur¬ 
therance  of  trouble  shooting  research  in  general. 

At  the  present  time  the  study  of  trouble  shooting  is  less  of  a 
bandwagon  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  In  many  ways  this  is  good. 
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since  the  field  is  being  cluttered  with  fewer  studies  bearing  only 
a  tangential  relationship  to  genuine  maintenance  problems.  In  other 
ways,  this  is  unfortunate,  for  it  has  led  some  to  regard  trouble 
shooting  research  as  passg-.  Insofar  as  this  attitude  discourages 
continued  support  of  research  in  this  area,  the  attitude  is  bad. 

The  problems  here  are  old,  and  they  are  difficult;  but  they  will 
yield  to  persistent  effort.  Questions  associated  with  directed 
thought  and  judgment  are  among  the  most  intractable  in  psychology. 

The  fundamental  units  and  categories  for  coding  the  behavior  need 
to  be  systematized  and  elaborated  further,  so  that  critical  features 
can  be  pinpointed. 

But  these  facts  should  not  obscure  the  progress  that  has  been 
made.  It  has  not  been  spectacular.  It  has  not  eliminated  all  bad 
personnel  practices  or  bad  equipment  design.  It  has  produced  a 
cadre  of  experienced  trouble  shooting  researchers  and  a  number  of 
devices  and  techniques  which  have  proved  to  be  useful.  Particular 
gains  have  been  made  on  evaluating  and  scoring  trouble  shooting 
proficiency.  It  is  now  possible  to  assign  scores  to  trouble  shooting 
performances  with  considerable  precision  and  confidence.  Also, 
there  is  a  growing  body  of  specific  information  regarding  the  ways 
that  performance  characteristics  relate  to  each  other.  In  other 
words,  there  is  an  accumulating  fund  of  knowledge  available  for 
continued  work  in  this  domain. 

A  major  difficulty  is  that  each  study  is  so  specific  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  integrate  all  the  findings.  This  is  a  result 
of  differing  objectives,  varying  contexts,  practical  restrictions, 
and  the  fact  that  everybody  started  from  scratch  at  about  the  same 
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time.  In  many  ways  these  differences  are  beneficial,  and  it  would 
be  premature  to  advocate  a  doctrinal  approach.  Nonetheless,  some 
way  must  be  found  to  organize  the  assorted  results.  One  approach 
is  to  subsume  trouble  shooting  under  an  established  topic,  such  as 
learning,  and  to  derive  specific  hypotheses  and  general  laws  from 
the  learning  model.  Efforts  have  been  made  in  this  direction,  and 
it  is  well  that  they  be  continued.  However,  it  may  be  unwise  to 
put  all  of  the  trouble  shooting  eggs  in  the  learning  basket.  Inte¬ 
gration  on  other  fronts  should  be  attempted.  In  particular,  the 
possibility  for  long-range  cooperative  efforts  between  investigators 
should  be  explored. 

Finally,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  the  integration  and 
systematization  of  trouble  shooting  knowledge  be  based  on  awareness 
of  and  continued  contact  with  trouble  shooting  as  it  exists  in  the 
field.  The  researcher  must  not  retire  to  an  ivory  tower  while 
building  behavioral  theories  of  trouble  shooting  or  investigating 
obscure  points.  Although  trouble  shooting  activities  do  provide  an 
excellent  source  of  problem  material  for  basic  studies  in  human 
problem  solving  ability,  the  researcher  must  not  lose  sight  of  some 
more  immediate  practical  objectives.  He  must  realize  that  only 
through  conscientious,  cooperative  research  efforts  can  there  be  a 
sound  basis  for  guiding  personnel  policy  and  equipment  design  in 
the  electronics  field. 

As  electronics  becomes  increasingly  important  and  pervasive 
in  its  military  and  civilian  applications— a  trend  which  appears 
inevitable— the  personnel  problems  associated  with  corrective  main¬ 
tenance  will  grow  in  scope  and  urgency.  The  need  for  a  systematic 
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framework  for  analyzing  trouble  shooting  will  become  even  more  com-' 
polling.  It  is  up  to  the  research  worker  to  meet  this  challenge 
and  to  provide  a  solid  research  background  for  future  policy  deci¬ 
sions  which  will  have  to  be  made. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Illustrations  of  Segmenting  Techniques 

O 


i 
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Illustrations  of  IAS  Categories  1-5 

The  following  examples  are  taken  from  AUTOMASTS  performances  on 
radio  problem  C102.  Schematic  diagrams  of  the  radio  equipment  are 
available  in  previous  reports  of  this  series  (3,  21). 


Location  of  Actions 

Category 

1st 

Action 

2nd 

Action 

3rd 

Action 

hth 

Action 

5th 

Action 

Grid 

Grid 

Plate 

Input 

Middle 

1.  Half -split 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

AVA 

IF 

IF 

Detector 

Detector 

Grid 

2.  Loudspeaker- 

Grid 

of 

Grid 

Output 

Input 

to-antenna 

of 

Phase 

of 

of 

of 

APA 

Splitter 

AVA 

Detector 

Detector 

3.  Antenna- to- 

1 

Grid 

Plate 

Grid 

Plate 

Middle 

loudspeaker 

of 

RF  Conv. 

of 

RF  Conv. 

of 

IF  Amp, 

of 

IF  Amp, 

of 

Detector 

k,  Middle-to- 

Grid 

Input 

Middle 

Middle 

Middle 

trouble 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

AVA 

Detector 

Detector 

Detector 

Detector 

AC  Voltage 

AC  Voltage 

AC  Voltage 

DC  Voltage 

DC  Voltage 

5.  Unsystematic 

at  grid  of 

at  grid  of 

at  grid  of 

at  grid,  of 

at  grid  of 

APA 

Phase  Spl, 

Phase  Spl, 

Phase  Spl, 

Phase  Spl, 

Note:  Except  for  the  Unsystematic  category,  all  checks  are  signal 
injections  at  the  points  indicated. 
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Illustrations  of  IAS  Categories  6-11 


These  examples  are  taken  from  AUTOMASTS  performances  on  radar 
problems.  Stage  abbreviations  such,  as  SSBO  and  CF  refer  to  schematic 
diagrams  of  the  radar  circuit  in.  previous  reports  (3>  21). 


Category 

1st 

Action 

2nd 

Action 

3rd 

Action 

ilth 

Action 

3th 

Action 

— — — — — 

6.  Front- 
to-back 

Waveform 
at  output 
of  SSBO 

Waveform 
at  output 
of  Step 
Counter 

Waveform 
at  output 
of  TBO 

Waveform 
at  output 
of  CF 

Waveform 
at  output 
of  OSMV 

7.  Back- 
to -front 

Waveform 
at  input 
to  horizon¬ 
tal  sweep 
section  OSC 

Waveform 
at  output 
of  VTSG 

Waveform 
at  input 
of  VTSG 

Waveform 
at  input 
of  OSMV 

Waveform 
at  input 
of  CF 

8.  Bracket 

Waveform 
at  input 
to  horizon¬ 
tal  sweep 
section  OSC 

Waveform 
at  output 
of  CF 

Waveform 
at  output 
of  OSMV 

Waveform 
on  plate 
of  OSMV 

Replace 
condenser 
at  2nd 
grid  OSMV 

9.  Proba¬ 
bility 

Waveform 
at  output 
of  VTSG 

Replace 
by-pass 
condenser 
of  VTSG 

Adjust 
frequency 
of  VTSG 

Replace 
plate  load 
resistor 
of  VTSG 

DCV  at 
plate  of 
VTSG 

10.  Single- 
stage 

Waveform 
at  plate 
of  VTSG 

Waveform 
at  input  to 
horizontal 
deflection 
plates  OSC 

Waveform 
at  input 
to  VTSG 

Waveform 
at  variable; 
resistor  in 
VTSG  tuning 
circuit 

'  Waveform 
at  output 
of  VTSG 

11.  System¬ 
less 

Waveform 
at  plate 
of  VTSG 

Waveform 
at  grid 
of  SSBO 

Adjust 
frequency 
of  SSBO 

Waveform 
at  fuse 
of  line 
voltage 
input  PS 

Adjust 
frequency 
of  VTSG 
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Instructions  for  Identifying  an  Isolating  Sequence  (IS) 
in  a  Performance  Record 


Starting  with  the  first  action  in  the  record,  consider  each  action 
in  turn.  When  you  find  a  series  of  consecutive  actions  within  a 
single  stage »  bracket  the  series,  and  label  it  an  IS  if  it  contains 
one  or  more  of  the  following: 

(a)  three  or  more  DC  voltage  checks,  excepting  B-plus 
readings; 

(b)  three  or  more  AC  voltage  checks; 

(c)  a  combination  of  three  or  more  AC  and  DC  voltage  checks; 

(d)  one  or  more  resistance  checks; 

(e)  one  or  more  component  replacements. 

An  IS  continues  until  an  action  is  made  in  a  different  stage,  or  un¬ 
til  a  signal  injection  or  waveform  check  is  made  in  the  same  stage. 


APPENDIX  B 

A  Reference  Distribution 
for  Evaluating  Consistency  of  Set 
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A  Reference  Distribution  for  Evaluating  Consistency  of  Set 

This  appendix  presents  some  of  the  details  of  a  method  for 
evaluating  the  consistency  that  performers  exhibit  in  reacting  to 
complex  situations.  The  approach  described  here  arose  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  statistical  treatment  of  the  Initial  Attack  Sequence 
(IAS)  classes  described  in  Chapter  3,  and  the  examples  given  are 
stated  in  IAS  terms.  It  should  be  clear,  however,  that  the  method 
is  completely  general  and  can  be  applied  to'  any  type  of  qualitative 
data  which  is  obtained  under  specifiable  categorical  restraints. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  set  of  mutually  exclusive  and  exhaustive 
categories  is  available  for  application  to  certain  behavior  sequences. 
Assume  further  that  each  subject  in  the  sample  has  undergone  a  suc¬ 
cessive  series  of  situations— this  can  be,  for  example,  a  series  of 
problems.  The  question  we  are  concerned  with  is,  does  he  always 
act  in  the  manner  defined  by  one  of  the  categories  or  does  he  change 
categories  frequently?  In  other  words,  does  he  exhibit  consistency 
from  one  problem  to  another? 

Let  us  make  the  question  more  explicit  by  referring  to  the 
diagram  below.  Here  we  have  a  situation  where  each  subject  took 
five  radio  trouble  shooting  problems.  In  each  performance,  a  part 
of  the  starting  behavior  is  identified  as  either  an  A  type,  a  B 
type,  a  C,  D,  or  E.  Notice  that  Subject  21  has  a  frequency  of  five 
in  Category  C.  This  means  all  his  performances  began  with  a  C-type 
approach.  Subject  22  splits  his  preferences  between  Categories  D 
and  E.  Subject  23  has  one  usage  of  each  category,  so  he  changed 
his  approach  every  time  he  started  a  problem. 
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SUBJECT 

A 

J 

3 

C 

j 

E 

21 

0 

0 

5 

o 

0 

22 

O 

C 

3 

0 

>* 

3 

2 

23 

1 

1 

1 

24 

5 

0 

0 

o 

O 

_ _ _ _ 

Gross  inspection  suggests  that  Subject  21  is  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent,  while  Subject  23  is  perfectly  inconsistent.  Most  subjects 
will  not  fall  at  these  extremes.  For  these  intervening  cases,  it 
is  convenient  to  adopt  a  "poker  hand"  type  of  consistency  standard.  ■ 
Thus,  four  uses  of  one  method  and  one  use  of  some  other  method  is 
more  consistent  than  three  uses  of  one  method  and  two  uses  of 
another.  Similarly,  the  three-one-one  case  shows  more  stability  than 
two-two-one.  Notice  here  that  one  category  is  just  as  good  as 
another  insofar  as  consistency  is  concerned-five  consecutive  uses 
of  category  A  are  entirely  equivalent  to  five  uses  of  category  Cj 
Subjects  21  and  24  are  equally  consistent.  Our  broad  question  of 
consistency  can  now  be  restated:  Are  the  frequencies  with  which 
the  men  use  the  categories — the  frequencies  in  this  type  of  a 
matrix— significantly  different  from  chance  frequencies? 

The  theoretical  probability  distribution  for  such  an  experi¬ 
mental  situation  is  difficult  to  specify  because  of  the  many  inter¬ 
dependencies  involved  between  successive  trials  by  the  same  sub¬ 
jects.  Accordingly,  it  was  decided  to  manufacture,  under  the 
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experimental  conditions,  a  sampling  distribution  which  could  be 
used  ..for  evaluating  empirical  frequencies. 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  designate  a  consistency  parameter. 

In  the  illustrative  data  matrix  above,  the  rows  are  the  basic  elements 
in  determining  consistency.  Though  several  different  indices  were 
considered,  the  row  sum  of  squares  was  taken  as  the  indicator  of 
consistency.  Obviously  the  sum  of  squares  increases  as  the  man's 
consistency  increases:  Subject  21  has  a  row  sum  of  squares  of  25, 
while  subject  23  has  only  5.  Thus,  the  sum  of  squares  index  varies 
between  5  and  25:  for  the  four-one  case,  it  will  be  17,  for  the 
three-two  case  it  will  be  13,  and  so  on.  For  any  given  batch  of 
data,  the  mean  row  sum  of  squares  for  the  group  was  taken  as  the 
overall  statistic. 

The  next,  step  was  to  generate  the  sampling  distribution  by  means 
of  a  large  digital  computer.  This  involved  a  sampling  scheme  wherein 
random  numbers  were  accumulated  according  to  the  experimental  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  technicians  worked.  In  effect,  an  empty  fre¬ 
quency  matrix  was  set  up  in  the  computer's  memory.  Each  "subject" 
had  five  "bins"  to  receive  the  category  designations.  A  population 
of  the  category  letters  then  was  established,  and  a  random  selector 
was  instructed  to  sample  from  this  population  and  insert  the  letter 
designation  in  the  subject's  bin.  To  follow  this  through,  consider 
Subject  No.  1.  At  the  appropriate  instant,  the  random  selector 
"finds"  a  category  B  in  the  population  of  letters  and  transmits  that 
information  to  Subject  l's  B  storage.  The  next  time  around,  another 
letter  selection  is  made  and  sent  down  to  Subject  l's  storage.  Of 


course,  it  may  or  may  not  be  another  letter  B.  This  process  con¬ 
tinues  until  Subject  1's  storage  bins  accumulate  a  total  of  exactly 
five  letters,  When  the  bins  for  each  subject  have  five  entries  in 
them,  it  is  a  simple  matter  for  the  computer  to  read  out  the  fre¬ 
quencies,  square  and  sum  them,  and  average  the  sum  of  squares  over 
all  subjects.  The  final  instruction  to  the  computer  is  to  print  the 
mean  row  sum  of  squares,  wipe  out  all  the  cells,  and  start  another 
sampling  cycle. 

When  a  system  like  this  is  properly  programmed,  the  accumula¬ 
tion,  read  out,,  and  printing  of  the  mean  row  sums  of  squares  is 
very  rapid.  In  two  hours ,  for  example,  it  is  possible  to  generate 
2,500  mean  sums  of  squares  when  each  mean  is  based  on  70  cases. 

These  2,500  means,  based  on  a  total  of  175,000  individual  elements, 
comprise  a  quite  adequate  population  distribution. 

There  are  alternative  ways  that  one  can  establish  the  pool  of 
letter  designations  that  the  random  selector  operates  upon.  For 
example,  we  can  set  in  equal  number  of  A's,  B's,  G's,  D's  and  E*s, 
so  that  each  letter  has  an  equal  chance  of  being  chosen  and  sent 
to  a  memory  element.  This  is  the  way  to  proceed  when  no  advance 
information  concerning  category  frequencies  is  at  hand,  or  when  the 
most  general  test  is  desired.  Or  we  can  put  in  A's,  B's/C's  and 
so  on  according  to  the  actual  popularity  of  the  respective  categories 
in  the  data  being  evaluated.  Whichever  course  one  adopts,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  and  the  type  of  end  product  remain  essentially  the  same. 

It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  the  particularized  distribution— the 
one  where  probabilities  of  occurrence  match  those  in  the  data— 
provides  the  preferred  test. 
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Once  the  population  distribution  is  available,  its  mean  and 
variance  can  be  determined,  and  the  mean  sum  of  squares  from  the 
empirical  data  compared  with  that  of  the  population  by  conventional 
methods.  The  mean  sum  of  squares  population,  for  our  data,  is 
sufficiently  normal  for  normal  curve  deviates  to  be  employed  in 
significance  tests. 

We  can  illustrate  the  application  of  the  derived  population 
distribution  to  some  of  our  data.  The  average  population  sum  of 
squares  was  10.24  with  a  standard  deviation  of  .48.  The  empirical 
average  sum  of  squares  from  70  technicians  was  16.45,  which  was 
thirteen  standard  deviations  or  so  above  the  population  mean. 

This  particular  comparison  was  based  on  a  reference  distribution 
with  the  same  proportion  of  cases  in  each  category  as  the  data 
sample.  On  these  data,  one  can  indeed  assert  that  the  men  have 
stable  preferences  with  respect  to  starting  patterns. 

In  summary,  an  illustration  is  given  that  computer  equipment 
can  be  programmed  to  generate  reference  distributions,  provided 
that  the  restrictions  on  the  data  can  be  specified  definitely 
enough.  For  some  types  of  data,  at  least,  the  accumulation  of 
values  is  very  rapid,  and  may  provide  the  only  immediate  way  of 
making  significance  tests. 
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Appendix  Table  A 


Relationship  Between  Use  of  IAS  Categories  1  Through  5 
and  Success  on  a  Problem 


Category 


No.  of  No,  of 

Successful  Unsuccessful  Total 

Performances  Performances 


1. 

Half -split 

44 

19 

63 

2. 

Middle-tc-trouble 

42 

19 

61 

3. 

Loudspoaker-to-antenna 

85 

56 

141 

4. 

Antenna-to-loudspeaker 

12 

7 

19 

5. 

Unsystematic 

28 

—2*. 

66 

Total 

211 

139 

350 

Chi  square  *  13.17,  significant  at  .05  level  for  4  df. 


Note;  Inter-category  differences  in  proportion  of  success  are  mainly 
due  to  Category  5,  and  are  no  longer  statistically  significant  when  it 
is  excluded.  Comparing  Unsystematic  performances  with  performances  in 
all  other  categories,  the  proportion  of  successes  is  statistically 
different.  (Chi  square  *  10.84,  significant  at  .001  level  for  1  df.) 


Appendix  Table  B 


Analysis  of  Variance  of  Performance  Lengths 
Classified  According  to  IAS  Categories  1  through  5 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Between  IAS  Categories 

3402.43 

4 

850.60 

4.02## 

Within  IAS  Categories 

29366.37 

139 

211.26 

Total 

32768.80 

143 

^Significant  at  .01  level 


Appendix  Table  C 


Differences  Between  Performance  Lengths  Classified 
According  to  IAS  Categories  1  through  5 
(t-ratios  of  differences  between  means) 


Category 

N 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

1. 

Half -split 

63 

2. 

Middle-to-trouble 

61 

1.17 

3. 

Loudspeaker-to-antenna 

141 

2.oe* 

0.87 

4. 

Antenna-to-loudspeaker 

19 

2.58** 

1.77 

1.36 

5. 

Unsystematic 

66 

3.83** 

2.60** 

1.94 

0.13 

*  Significant  at  .05  level 
♦♦Significant  at  .01  level 


Appendix  Table  D 

Length  of  Initial  Localizing  Sequence 


Data  Group 


Mean 


Number  of  Actions 


Standard  Deviation 


Job  Sample  Radio 
Job  Sample  Radar 
MASTS  Radio 
MASTS  Radar 
AUTOMASTS  Radio 


11.  72 

9.83 

9.95 

8.88 

7.76 

4.58 

7.29 

5.53 

7.23 

4.09 

6.4i 

4.80 

AUTOMASTS  Radar 


Appendix  Table  E 


Relationship  Between  Amount  of  Prediagnostic 
Activity  and  Order  in  the  Problem  Series 


Job  Sample  Data 


Order  of  Administration 


Number  of  Prediagnostic  Checks 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

More  than  Median  Number 

10 

12 

8 

12 

15 

10 

67 

Fewer  than  Median  Number 

14 

12 

15 

12 

9 

13 

75 

Total 

24 

24 

23 

24 

24 

23 

142 

Chi  square  *  4. 09,  not  significant  for  5  df. 


MASTS  Data 


Order  of  Administration 


Number  of  Prediagnostic  Checks 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

More  than  Median  Number 

15 

10 

16 

14 

15 

11 

81 

Fewer  than  Median  Number 

15 

18 

17 

16 

18 

17 

101 

Total 

30 

28 

33 

30 

33 

28 

182 

Chi  square  -  1.82,  not  significant  for  5  df . 


Note:  Cell  entries  are  number  of  performances.  For  each  problem 
order,  the  performances  are  split  at  the  integer  nearest  the 
grand  median  of  the  number  of  prediagnostic  checks. 
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Appendix  Table  F 


Breakdown  of  Replacements  According  to  Component  Types 


Radio 

Radar 

Number 

Percentage 
of  Total 

Number 

Percentage 
of  Total 

Tubes 

268 

30 

343 

25 

Resistors 

176 

20 

384 

28 

Capacitors 

276 

31 

380 

28 

Connectors 

172 

19 

257 

19 

Coils  and  Transformers  1 

0 

2 

0 

Total 

893 

100 

1366 

100 

Appendix  Table  G 


Breakdown  of  Radio  Replacements  According  to 
Stage  Location 


Stage 

Number  of 
Replacements 

Percentage  of 
Total  Replacements 

HF  Amplifier 

33 

4 

RF  Converter 

119 

14 

IF  Amplifier 

249 

28 

Detector 

369 

41 

Audio  Voltage  Amplifier 

62 

7 

Phase  Splitter 

10 

1 

Audio  Power  Amplifier 

39 

4 

Power  Supply 

12 

_ 1_ 

Total 

893 

100 
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Appendix  Table  H 


Breakdown  of  Radar  Replacements  According 
to  Stage  Location 


Stage 

Number  of 
Replacements 

Percentage  of 
Total  Replacements 

Single  Swing  Blocking  Oscillator 

97 

7 

Diode  Step  Counter 

339 

25 

Trigger  Blocking  Oscillator 

214 

16 

Cathode  Follower 

64 

4 

One  Shot  Multivibrator 

236 

17 

Saw  Tooth  Generator 

216 

16 

Oscilloscope 

148 

11 

Voltage  Tripler 

11 

1 

Bias  Supply 

2 

0 

Power  Supply 

3 

1366 


Total 


100 


Appendix  Table  I 


Analysis  of  Variance  Tables  for  Inter-Problem  Action  Bates  of  ETs 
in  Homogeneous  Format-Gear  Groups 


Data  Group 

Source 

Sum  of  Squares 

df 

Variance 

Estimate 

Subjects 

117.60 

23 

5.11 

Job  Sample  fiadio 

Problems 

39.97 

5 

7.99 

Error 

93.09 

115 

.81 

Total 

250.66 

143 

Subjects 

55.07 

23 

2.39 

Job  Sample  Radar 

Problems 

8.19 

5 

I.64 

Error 

40.47 

115 

.35 

Total 

103.73 

143 

Subjects 

59.81 

23 

2.60 

MASTS  Radio 

Problems 

9.91 

5 

1.98 

Error 

79.83 

115 

.69 

Total 

149.56 

143 

Subjects 

77.97 

23 

3.39 

MASTS  Radar 

Problems 

22.15 

5 

4.43 

Error 

54.38 

115 

.47 

Total 

154.50 

143 

Subjects 

144.46 

44 

3.28 

AUTOMASTS  Radio 

Problems 

6.47 

4 

1.62 

Error 

110.76 

176 

.63 

Total 

261.69 

224 

Subjects 

151.78 

44 

3.45 

AUTOMASTS  Radar 

Problems 

24.98 

4 

6.24 

Error 

63.09 

176 

.36 

Total 

239.85 

224 

Formulas  for  consistency  coefficients  shown  in  Table  16  on  page  142: 


All  possible  pairs  of  problems:  ^  „  Vs  ve 

V(k-i)vs 

V  -  V 

All  problems  combined:  rklc  „  8  e 

Vs 

V*  ■  subject  variance 
Vq  ■  error  variance 
k  ■  number  of  problems 
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